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OVERNOR COX, in his first 

formal statement after the elec- 
tion, struck just the right note, and 
said just the right word. No better 
or more wholesome advice could be 
given to the Democratic party than 
that conveyed in this brief admo- 
nition: 

It is my hope and firm belief that the 
Democracy of the nation will not attempt 
political sabotage. The country has seen quite 
enough of that. We are in the midst of emer- 
gency, and the nation’s every resource should 


co-ordinate in behalf of the things that are 
helpful. , 


In both parties, we believe the dis- 
position exists to act in this spirit 
of helpfulness. Mr. Harding has 
spoken, again and again, both during 
and since the campaign, to the same 


purpose. And one fortunate aspect 
of the overwhelmingness of the 
Democratic defeat is that it offers 
little encouragement to any attempt 
at “political sabotage,” even if there 
be any who are disposed to essay 
such a course. 


Ww. are the more pleased to be able 

to give Mr. Cox unqualified 
praise in this matter, because it is 
one of the few things in his conduct 
as a Presidential candidate that we 
have found worthy of laudation. His 
advocacy of the League of Nations 
was vigorous, energetic, sometimes 
oratorically effective; but to say that 
he is entitled to any special honor for 
standing out strongly for the League 
is simply to shut one’s eyes to the 
obvious truth. He had absolutely 
no alternative but to do that. To 
have been mealy-mouthed about the 
League would have been to acknowl- 
edge bankruptcy from the start. As 
a matter of fact, he did do the one 
thing that was at all open to him in 
the way of lessening the force of his 
commitment to the League issue 
when, during several of the early 
weeks of the campaign, he tried to 
fix public attention chiefly upon his 
fearful and wonderful stories about 
the Republican campaign fund. It 
was only after this card had been 
clearly proved to be not worth play- 
ing that he threw his energy with 
complete heartiness into the League 
fight. And such credit as he deserves 
for it is credit for energy and vigor, 
and not at all for courage, since it 
involved absolutely no courage for 
him to do the only thing that he 
could do, if he made a campaign at 
all. As for the intellectual merit of 
what he said—as distinguished from 
mere campaigning effectiveness— 
can any one point to a single speech 
that illuminated the subject, a sin- 


gle speech that engaged the atten- 
tion of intelligent men on either side 
as a contribution to the discussion? 


E are saying these things not 

for the pleasure of faultfinding, 
but for a far more important reason. 
Mr. Cox is being widely spoken of as 
the prospective leader of the Demo- 
cratic party, the “logical candidate” 
in 1924. His claim to such a rank 
rests, over and above his really cred- 
itable record as Governor of Ohio, 
on a spreading of the belief that he 
made a wonderful and heroic fight 
for the League. That belief is pure 
myth. His fight was not wonderful 
or heroic; it was just the fight that 
any man endowed with moderate in- 
telligence, with a gift for ready and 
plausible speech, and with abundance 
of animal spirits, would have made if 
he had been in the same situation. 
And apart from this one feature of 
Mr. Cox’s campaign—which, though 
not wonderful or heroic, was entirely 
respectable—his campaign was on a 
level far below that of any Presi- 
dential candidate we can remember. 
His irresponsible, but solemnly as- 
serted, charges about the Republican 
campaign fund, and still more the 
crude and dangerous sensationalism 
of his manner of exploiting them, 
were but the most important and 
conspicuous example of a cheap vul- 
garity that cropped out in many 
other ways. When he received the 
nomination, he had in his favor such 
presumption of fitness for the Presi- 
dency as is furnished by excellent 
work as Governor of an important 
State—a presumption with which the 
nation is fain to be content when 
nothing else in the way of evidence 
is to be had; but the presumption in 
his favor furnished by his record 
has been cancelled by the evidence 
against him furnished by his con- 
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duct as Presidential candidate. It 
is childish to ignore the fact that the 
qualities required in a President of 
the United States are by no means 
identical with those that suffice for 
a Governor of Ohio; and it would be 
a misfortune if the nation should re- 
gard those displayed in the cam- 
paign by the late Democratic candi- 
date as fitting for the occupant of 
the White House. 


ied you want to understand the real 
meaning of the election, don’t 
listen to the tiresome chatter of 
newspapers and politicians. Go to 
the Nation, thou dullard; consider 
its ways and be wise. It is not cast 
down by the failure of the people 
to show their disgust with both the 
old parties by voting for Debs or 
Christensen; they knew just what 
they were about when they concen- 
trated upon Harding. It is all as 
plain as a pikestaff: 


The Nation would have had the people de- 
stroy both the old parties; but one at a time 
has been the popular decision in the absence 
of a real and vigorous liberal party and liberal 


leadership. 

And not only did they show their 
contempt and hatred for the worse— 
but stronger—of the two parties by 
giving it a tidal-wave majority, but 
they rebuked Wilson’s betrayal of 
“liberalism” not, as an ordinary com- 
mon-sense person might suppose 
they would, by voting for a liberal 
but by voting for a reactionary, thus 
showing, the Nation assures us, “the 
unerring instinct of the plain Ameri- 
can people.” There have been many 
nice things said about the plain peo- 
ple, but they have never before, we 
believe, been credited with an “in- 
stinct” for subtle political strategy 
that would turn a Machiavelli green 
with envy. But the Nation has al- 
ways stood for freedom of thought; 
and what is the use of freedom of 
thought if you are not free to make 
your thinking as absurd as you 
please? 


MONG the outstanding results of 
the election is the crushing de- 
feat of Arthur Townley, head of the 
Nonpartisan League. In spite of his 
enormous war chest, his elaborate 
organization, his immense machinery 


of propaganda, and his intrigues 
with labor and radical leaders, he has 
failed in all the new States for 
which he was fighting; and even if 
he may have succeeded in re- 
electing Governor Frazier and some 
of his other State officers in North 
Dakota, he will probably find a 
strong adverse majority in the lower 
house of the North Dakota Legisla- 
ture. That may mean the beginning 
of the end of his reign as the leader 
of a “Farmers’ Movement” and the 
exploiter of the farmers on a vast 
scale. 


UT let no one think that the Re- 

publican landslide has definitely 
settled the unrest of the Northwest- 
ern farmer. Although as a property 
owner and therefore a conservative 
he is suspicious of the remedies pro- 
posed by the radicals, he is convinced 
that he is the victim of the interests. 
Whereas the railways, the banks, and 
industries that handle his products 
and live stock are more or less closely 
allied, and can manipulate situations 
to their advantage, he has no control 
of the ripening of his wheat, but 
must harvest it when it is ready. His 
only remedy would be to hold his 
wheat until the demand overbalanced 
the supply; but he points out that 
this season the Federal Reserve 
Bank issued its letter calling upon 
subsidiary banks to collect the loans 
made to farmers. This, he argues, 
forced him to sell his wheat in order 
to meet his financial obligations, and, 
in consequence, the price kept going 
down. In general, he feels that there 
are too many men between him and 
the ultimate consumer, and that he is 
the only man producing the necessi- 
ties of life who does not fix the price 
of his product. Agitators seeking 
political advancement and reaching 
out after material prosperity are 
harping continually upon the wrongs 
the farmer endures and are suggest- 
ing Socialistic remedies, and the radi- 
cal press rubs away at the sore until 
it has become raw. The situation is 
one which clearly demands the most 
careful study; propaganda hostile to 
our American institutions must be 
fought by an intelligent, constructive 
programme. 


i gpa figures of the election returns 
are being studied from many 
points of view. Some would seek to 
deduce from them how the women 
voted and why; others the progress 
or decline of Socialism; while not a 
few are turning to these figures as to 
a barometer—or perhaps better a 
hygrometer—of wet and dry senti- 
ment. Equally interesting, perhaps, 
would be a simple arithmetical com- 
putation based upon the total Repub- 
lican vote and the corruption fund 
which Governor Cox charged was 
being raised to purchase it. From 
figures at hand, the per capita price 
of votes would seem to be exceed- 
ingly low in spite of the high cost of 
living, the average of wages, and the 
advance in political morality. 


7a the signing of the peace with 

Poland would enable the Soviet 
Government to concentrate its forces 
against Wrangel was a foregone con- 
clusion. For many months the Na- 
tional movement in South Russia has 
presented a greater menace to the 
Bolsheviks than has Poland, and this 
movement played no small part in 
saving Poland from the clutches of 
the Red Army. It is the irony of 
history that Wrangel should now 
have to face the full force of the 
Soviet armies, while Poland, profiting 
by his earlier efforts, is enabled to 
take large slices of Russian territory. 
There is no question as to the serious- 
ness of the blow dealt by the Bol- 
sheviks in the south. With the break- 
ing of Wrangel’s line at Kakhovka, 
and the threatened envelopment of 
his forces from both flanks, his army 
has been obliged to retreat precipi- 
tately, and it is still doubtful to what 
extent he has been able to bring his 
troops back safely into the Crimea 
and to save his military supplies. 
The narrow neck of land at Perekop 
gives him a splendid opportunity for 
advance against large forces. It is 
well fortified with trenches and wire 
entanglements, but the Bolsheviks 
are concentrating masses of troops 
and a large force of artillery against 


it. The probabilities are, however, } 


that Wrangel will be able to hold this 
line and thereby protect the hapless 
Russian refugees of the Crimea 
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against the Red torrent, but this in 
turn depends upon morale and the 
organization of his rear. 


UFFICIENT data are not yet ob- 

tainable upon which to base con- 
clusions as to the causes of Wrangel’s 
recent reverses. Admiral McCully, 
who has spent some nine months 
with Wrangel, speaks in the highest 
terms of him as leader, and estimates 
that his compact and well-organized 
little army can deal with the Bol- 
sheviks, even if outnumbered ten to 
one. Numerous observers inform us 
that Wrangel has the whole-hearted 
support of the local population. It 
would seem, therefore, either that his 
army ran short of munitions or that 
it was too small to hold the extended 
line enclosing the Tauride Province 
from the Dnieper to Berdiansk. It is 
also possible that he has been unfor- 
tunate in the personnel of his ad- 
ministration and that these recent 
months have brought disorganiza- 
tion and aroused discontent and dis- 
satisfaction in his rear, and especially 
in the redeemed territory north of 
the Crimea. In any case, it looks as 
though the latest and soundest of 
the Russian national anti-Bolshevik 
movements were in grave danger and 
one more tragedy may be added to 
the series of attempts made by the 
remnants of the intelligent, patriotic, 
and constructive elements of Russia 
to redeem their country from the op- 
pressor. That it will prolong the 
Soviet régime is to be doubted, for 
the victory in the south can scarcely 
serve to stay the economic disintegra- 
tion of central Russia. 


tows results of the municipal elec- 
tions held in Rome on October 
31 were taken as an indication that 
an anti-Socialistic tide had set in, an 
impression which appears to be con- 
firmed by the returns of November 
7 in all the important centres of 
Italy. Milan alone is a glaringly red 
spot on the political map of the 
country, the Revolutionary party 
there having scored a triumph over 
the Democratic bloc by about 3,000 
votes. But in Florence, Turin, Paler- 
mo, Genoa, Pisa, the Socialists were 
defeated, in some places by crushing 








majorities. In Genoa they polled 
only 8,300 votes, as against 23,000 
for the Constitutionalists and 8,000 
for the Catholics. A promising sign 
is the high percentage of ballots cast, 
comparing favorably with the apathy 
of the electorate at the last parlia- 
mentary elections. The recent up- 
heaval in the metallurgical industry 
has apparently awakened the nation 
to a sense of its responsibility and 
the interests at stake. 

The Communists will, of course, 
exploit this outcome in their own 
logical way. It proves to the work- 
ers that, as a minority, they have 
nothing to gain by parliamentary 
action, and that the Bolshevist doc- 
trine of force and terrorism is the 
only road that leads to a reign of 
right and justice. Turati will be 
cursed for his moderation and see 
his disappointed followers swell the 
ranks of Malatesta’s Communists. 


4 jt Silesia has long been a 

bone of suppressed contention 
between Paris and London. The in- 
terallied commission is said to be in 
full accord with its President, the 
French General Le Rond, in all the 
measures which have been taken to 
assure a clear vote. But agents of 
General Malcolm, the English mili- 
tary attaché in Berlin, are accused 
by the French of having let the Ger- 
mans circumvent their credulity. 
General Le Rond was invited to ap- 
pear before the Conference of Am- 
bassadors in Paris to report on the 
situation that has resulted from this 
friction. But the Ambassadors can 
probably do no more than thank the 
General for his information and re- 
quest him to resume his functions. 
The difference is not one between a 
French and a British general. It is 
a disaccord of national temperaments, 
inveterate and incurable. Twelve 
years of residence in Upper Silesia 
give the right to vote. But it seems 
to be subject to doubt whether this 
rule, as the French wish to interpret 
it, may be explained as implying 
that a twelve years’ absence disquali- 
fies from voting. Three hundred 
thousand German voters, it is said, 
will be imported from other parts 
of Germany if this French interpre- 





tation should not hold good. There is 
much to be said for the French point 
of view, which would greatly simpli- 
fy the control of the plebiscite. In 
insisting on a check being put on this 
invasion of German voters, the 
French are not agitating in their 
own economic interest, whatever 
other motive they may have. For the 
retention of Upper Silesia would en- 
able the Germans to recover the 
sooner that prosperity which they 
need for the payment of the indem- 
nity to France. 


| is with pity and astonishment at 

the ignorance of the wise that one 
of the organs of super-radicalism, the 
Freeman, calls attention to an im- 
puted shocking slip on the part of a 
learned contemporary. “This month,” 
it says, “the London Economic Re- 
view solemnly stated that Debs was 
one of the founders of the I. W. W.” 
For ourselves, we confess that the 
question of whether Debs was or 
wasn’t is not a matter of great im- 
portance. But the hoity-toity air 
of the reproof prompts us to the stern 
performance of a journalistic duty. 
Presumably the I. W. W. was found- 
ed at the convention held in Brand’s 
Hall, Chicago, June 27-July 8, 1905; 
and it is further presumable that 
those persons who as delegates took 
active part in the work of that con- 
vention were I. W. W. founders. 
Among these delegates Debs was con- 
spicuous and active. The results of 
the convention, moreover, he ac- 
claimed with fervent satisfaction. 
“The Industrial Workers,” he wrote 
in the Miners’ Magazine for October 
26 of the same year, “has made a 
sound beginning. The Industrial 
Workers is right. It has come at the 
right time and it will fight its way 
to the front!... It stands squarely on 
the class struggle, defiantly challeng- 
ing the capitalist class, relying only 
upon the awakening working class 
to rally to its standard and carry it 
to victory.” We take it that all this 
means founder—and gladsome and 
exultant founder at that—in the case 
of Debs; and we think that even an 
exponent of parlor radicalism might 
hesitate in trying to make it mean 
anything else. 
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Clear Your Mind of 
Cant 


\ ore stupendous defeat of Novem- 

ber 2 has been recognized on all 
sides as Mr. Wilson’s defeat. That 
fact has been stressed quite as much 
by the President’s most ardent sup- 
porters as by any of his opponents. 
The difference has not been as to 
asknowledgment of the fact, but as 
to estimation of its meaning. Na- 
turally enough, those who have re- 
garded Mr. Wilson as not only the 
standard bearer of idealism but the 
depository of a sacred American tra- 
dition of idealism, have looked upon 
his overwhelming rejection as a mel- 
ancholy instance of national backslid- 
ing. One mitigating circumstance, 
indeed, they have found in what 
would otherwise be a spectacle intol- 
erably humiliating and depressing. 
Of the backsliding they have no doubt 
whatever; but they see in it—to 
quote the words of the New York 
Evening fost, for example—‘the 
backwash from the mighty spiritual 
and physical effort to which America 
girded herself” in the war; “it was 
one of Wilson’s great mistakes that 
he overrated the capacity of the peo- 
ple for sustained vision and purpose’”’. 
That there is a certain ingredient 
of truth in this view we would not 
deny; but it is fundamentally a false 
view, a view that is itself the “back- 
wash” from long indulgence in an 
orgy of unreal and unwholesome 
thinking, the character of which it is 
highly important that the nation 
should plainly and manfully realize. 
If ever there was a time for taking 
stock of ourselves in a spirit of sober- 
ness and truth, this is such a time. 
“Clear your mind of cant” is an ad- 
monition that was never more perti- 
nent, never more called for in the in- 
terest cf a nation’s spiritual and 
moral health. 





Has There Been a Spiritual Collapse? 


If the nation had really suffered 
that decline from a high spiritual and 
moral plane which the professors of 
the Wilsonian cult assert, their la- 
mentations, far from being excessive, 
would be infinitely short of what 


they ought to be. For it must be ob- 
served that no continuance of heroic 
sacrifice, or even of high-wrought 
sentiment, was asked of us. All that 
was demanded was assent to a pro- 
gramme which according to its most 
zealous advocates involved no com- 
pulsory obligation at any time, and 
which its most strenuous opponents 
did not represent as involving im- 
mediate peril, but only the possibil- 
ity of future trouble. If the nation 
went into the war in a spirit of al- 
imost superhuman consecration to an 
ideal aim, the abandonment of that 
aim after victory had been won would 
show something of much more serious 
import than could attach to a mere 
change of mood; it would show that 
even the manifestation of such a 
spirit as that, attested though it be 
by cheerful and unstinted sacrifice cn 
the part of millions of human beings, 
is of no real worth—that it is like 
the momentary religiosity of camp- 
meeting hysteria rather than the 
deep fervor of genuine religion. The 
failure that was brought to light on 
November 2 would argue not that 
a great spiritual uplift had col- 
lapsed, but that it had never in any 
true sense existed; and instead of 
looking forward with confidence to its 
resurgence, the thing to do would be 
to acknowledge that it had all along 
been a pitiful delusion—the case of a 
whole nation seized with an obsession 
of spiritual megalomania. 


Delusion and Reality 


But we are quite sure that nothing 
of the kind has happened. There 
has been delusion—or, if you will, 
illusion—but it has possessed the 
minds not of the people of the United 
States, but of a very small number 
of persons. Some of these have been 
men and women of real elevation of 
nature, to whose high ideals and 
noble endeavors no tribute can be too 
high. Others have been simply car- 
ried away by the appeal of beautiful 
phrases and high-sounding asser- 
tions, which naturally enough held 
extraordinary sway at a time when 
all of us were wrought up to the ut- 
most intensity of feeling by the tre- 
mendous conflict which was shaking 
the civilized world to its foundations. 


But there was never a time when the 
people at large, or any considerable 
proportion of even the best of the 
people, were swept off from the 
ground of sober truth into the region 
of intoxicating unrealities. To jus- 
tify the sacrifices which the war de- 
manded, most of us did not require 
either any belief that victory would 
be sure to mean the ushering in of a 
reign of everlasting peace, or any 
claim that American soldiers were 
animated by impulses higher than 
these which had sustained the Bel- 
gians through years of self-imposed 
martyrdom, which had nerved Brit- 
ons and Canadians and Australians 
to stand the German onset in the 
fields of Picardy and Flanders, which 
had given victory to Joffre and Foch, 
which had made Verdun, with its 
watchword “They shall not pass’’, co- 
equal with Thermopylae and Mara- 
thon. Our boys were good stout- 
hearted American boys, such as we 
are all pleased and proud to know 
abound throughout our land, from 
New York to San Francisco, from 
the shores of Maine to the plains 
of Texas. But they were not “cru- 
saders.” They fought because their 
country called on them to fight; and 
they fought well because they were 
made of good American stuff. Not 
one in a hundred of them but would 
have done his duty exactly as he did 
do it if no such thing as a League of 
Nations had ever been heard of, if 
no such phrase as “a war to end war” 
had ever been coined. 


“Flanders Fields” 


Let us subject to a simple test of 
fact one of the favorite cries of senti- 
mental exhorters in the recent cam- 
paign. The poignant appeal of that 
exquisite and stirring poem “Fland- 
ers Fields” was again and again used 
to bring home to the susceptible the 
atrocious faithlessness of all who 
hesitated to accept the Versailles 
Covenant. The faithlessness against 
the possibility of which those moving 
lines were a warning was, of course, 
that of failing to press the war to a 
victorious conclusion; but let that 
pass. We were told—and it was but 


a poetic reading of what we were 
told in a thousand other ways—that 
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the boys who lay dead in the fields 
of Flanders would be basely betrayed 
if we did not stand by Mr. Wilson and 
his programme. But the comrades 
of these boys are with us to-day; and 
if the chances of war did not bring 
death to them, surely it was not be- 
cause they were any less ready to lay 
down their lives. They are of the 
same stuff, neither better nor worse 
than those who were killed. Has 
there been the slightest indication 
that these boys, as a class, voted 
otherwise than did their fellow-citi- 
zens generally? And besides the 
boys living and dead, who were “over 
there’, there are the millions of their 
near relations, men and women, who 
went to the polls on the second of 
November. If the dead who lie in 
Flanders fields were invoked as out- 
raged protesters against the threat- 
ened desecration of the national 
honor, how comes it that the millions 
of their comrades, and the fathers 
and mothers and sisters of both liv- 
ing and dead, did not stamp out the 
accursed thing at the polls? 


Why We Went to War 


We did go to war in a high 
spirit of devotion. We did know that 
the cause in which we enlisted was 
broader than that of the interests, or 
even the safety, of our own country. 
We did hope that victory over the 
common enemy of the nations who 
were defending all that we prized 
in civilization and in life would carry 
with it something more than rescue 
from the common danger. We still 
cling to that hope. Every good Am- 
erican, like every right-minded man 
the world over, still trusts that, in 
spite of much sad disappointment, 
the world will find its way to some 
substantial and genuine provision for 
the maintenance of enduring peace. 
But we made no bargain with Des- 
tiny. The compelling motive for 
throwing oifselves into the great 
conflict was not to gain what we had 
never had, but to save that which we 
did have and which was threatened 
with destruction. If the war was not 
justified on that ground, it was not 
justified at all. To defeat the pre- 
tensions of Germany, to save oursel- 
ves and the world from imminent 


and overshadowing peril, was the ob- 
ject of the war, and it was an abun- 
dantly sufficient object. Had we 
known in advance that victory would 
mean the complete attainment of that 
object, and would mean nothing more, 
what man will dare to say that it 
would not have been our duty to do 
precisely what we did do? The ques- 
tion answers itself; and the “‘ideal- 
ist” who denies the answer is not 
higher but lower than the plain 
every-day man who affirms it. If it 
was not right to rescue Western civil- 
ization from the German peril, it was 
not right to save the civilization of 
Greece from the onslaught of Persia 
at Marathon and Salamis. 


The New Spread-Eagleism 


It was as upholders of a great 
tradition, dear to sturdy freemen in 
all ages, and not as self-conscious 
prophets of a new dispensation, that 
we fought the great fight. It is true 
that even before the war there had 
been spread a cult of self-righteous 
superiority. We had been told in 
high quarters that the spirit of Am- 
erica was something that dwelt in a 
higher air than that which was 
breathed by the lesser breeds of the 
Old World. We all hope that for such 
an assumption there is the excuse of 
a modicum of truth. It would be 
pitiful if, with opportunity such as 
the world has never before seen, with 
our freedom from hostile pressure or 
danger, we should not have developed 
in some respects a breadth of view 
and an aspiration for progress that 
less fortunate peoples find it more 
difficult to attain. But to indulge the 
hope that something of this kind does 
exist, and steadily to endeavor to 
make it fruitful of good, is something 
very different from that confident 
claim of superiority which has been 
the key-note of the sentimental propa- 
ganda of American self-righteous- 
ness. That propaganda is in its way 
quite as offensive as the crude spread- 
eagleism which, in our early years, 
Dickens put into the pillory in the 
person of his Jefferson Brick. And 
it is far more harmful. For every 
man of sense is ashamed of the con- 
scious braggadocio which boasts that 
our country can lick all creation, or 


can buy all creation, but a great many 
men of sense do not see that they 
ought to be ashamed of the uncon- 
scious braggadocio which boasts that 
our country beats all creation in 
moral and spiritual excellence. 


Honest Idealism 


If the election has given a death- 
blow to this delusion of superiority, 
it has not inflicted a loss, but be- 
stowed a great gain, upon the nation. 
For the thing did not exist; and the 
belief in that unreality, like the be- 
lief in many other unrealities that 
has been with us, has not been elevat- 
ing but demoralizing. It has stimu- 
lated a way of thinking about large 
problems of infinite difficulty and 
complexity, wholly different from 
that which any helpful treatment of 
them demands. The momentary ex- 
altation of spirit which accompanies 
the expectation of a speedy solution 
is soon succeeded by depression or 
despair when that expectation proves 
to have been unfounded. Let us hope 
that all that is sound in our idealism 
will persist and assert itself. In com- 
parison with any other of the great 
nations of the world, the war has left 
us almost unscathed. Our finanaal 
strength, our material resources, our 
great population of men and women 
born to traditions of freedom and 
self-reliance, our exemption from 
the dangers that beset other peoples 
—all these things clearly mark out 
for us the duty cf playing the leading 
part in the restoration of the world 
after the unparalleled desoiation of 
the war. To fail in this duty, or to ap- 
proach it in a mean or narrow spirit, 
would be a national disgrace. But 
every step in the process is bound up 
with difficulty, often with doubt. We 
must grapple with those difficulties 
and doubts in that spirit of honest 
idealism which keeps ever in view a 
high aim, but which does not disdain 
to reckon with the stubborn facts 
that beset the path. Fortunately, 
signs abound on every hand that men 
of influence in both the leading par- 
ties are disposed to make a fresh 
start, forgetting partisan rancor and 
joining hands in a common effort to 
meet the high demand of this extra- 
ordinary time. 
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H. G. Wells on Russia 


OVIET Russia is being investi- 

gated by its friends, and eye-wit- 
ness accounts of what is taking place 
there are becoming more numerous. 
Despite the precautions taken by the 
Soviet authorities to grant admission 
only to those who may be expected, 
by reason of their mental atitude and 
political convictions, to make favor- 
able reports, the results of these in- 
vestigations only corroborate the tes- 
timony already at hand as to the 
autocratic character of the Soviet 
régime and its methods, the absence 
of the slightest trace of political or 
industrial freedom, and the hopeless 
economic collapse. Yet because the 
testimony of these observers is thus 
uniformly confirmatory, one must 
not jump to the conclusion that they 
are in all respects trustworthy. The 
terrible situation in Russia, as the 
Bolsheviks well know, can no longer 
be concealed, wherefore they seek to 
divert attention from the real causes, 
and in this the observers in question 
render them valuable service. 

The latest of these observers is 
Mr. H. G. Wells, whose prominence 
in the literary world can not fail to 
attract special attention to his re- 
port. The first instalment of his arti- 
cles on “Russia in the Shadow,” which 
the New York Times is printing, has 
just appeared, and it would be un- 
fair to pass judgment upon his work 
until the series is complete. Never- 
theless, it is possible to note certain 
points in his initial article which may 
serve to guide the reader in evaluat- 
ing Mr. Wells’ testimony in certain 
important regards. Mainly to be 
noted is his emphatic claim that he 
was in no danger of having the real 
situation concealed from him by any 
elaborate disguising of realities, such 
as has been frequently employed in 
personally conducting foreign ob- 
servers. One of the reasons which 
he gives for this belief is delightfully 
naive. He states that the guide and 


interpreter assigned to assist him 
was a niece of a former Russian Am- 
bassador to London, who had been 
imprisoned five times by the Bolshe- 
vik Government and was not allowed 
to leave Petrograd because of an at- 





tempt to cross the frontier to her 
children in Esthonia. For this reason 
he suggests that she was evidently 
the last person likely to lend her- 
self to any attempt to hoodwink him. 
By what hypnosis was so shrewd an 
observer led to forget how exceed- 
ingly dangerous to herself and to her 
friends would be any attempt on her 
part to show him the truth? 

The fearful situation in Petrograd 
was patent to his eyes, and his de- 
scription makes the heart sink in 
despair at what the coming winter 
will bring to the doomed city. Where 
he goes entirely astray, however, 
thanks to his preconceptions, is in at- 
tributing the economic breakdown, 
the hunger, the deterioration of the 
railways, the stoppage of production, 
to the previous years of war, revolu- 
tion, and blockade. He fails to see 
that while transportation and indus- 
try were impaired by the war and 
revolution, they were, nevertheless, 
fairly well equipped and functioning 
when the Bolsheviks came into power. 
Had the new régime possessed any 
constructive ability, the blockade 
would have served only as a stimulus 
to the development of internal re- 
sources; had the Soviet tyranny not 
placed its destroying hand upon agri- 
culture, the population would have 
been bounteously fed. It is in the 
light of this mistaken preconception 
of Mr. Wells that his successive arti- 
cles must be viewed. 


The San Francisco 


War Memorial 


“CYAN FRANCISCO knows how.” 

This slogan of breezy Western 
self-confidence, born of the great 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, may 
grate somewhat on Eastern ears, but 
it may claim considerable justifica- 
tion in the way in which the city by 
the Golden Gate has dealt with the 
problem of a fitting memorial of the 
Great War. As in other cities, there 
were presented for consideration con- 
ventional projects of statues, monu- 
ments, arches, towers, bridges, parks, 
and the like, but all were rejected in 
favor of a plan which so happily com- 
bines the esthetic, the sentimental, 








and the utilitarian as to deserve the 
careful consideration of other cities 
facing the same problem. 

The plan adopted was that of a 
group of monumental buildings sur- 
rounding a Memorial Court, located 
in the centre of the city, adjacent to 
the City Hall and the group of mu- 
nicipal buildings forming the Civic 
Centre. At one side of the Memorial 
Court is to be erected a great Mu- 
nicipal Opera House with an audi- 
torium that will seat 3,000, and a 
stage large enough to accommodate 
the largest operatic, dramatic, and 
symphonic productions. In _ this 
building will also be provided quar- 
ters for a Conservatory of Music and 
a School of the Drama. On the op- 
posite side of the Memorial Court 
will be located the Fine Arts Mu- 
seum, and this great building will 
also house the Art Institute, with 
all the necessary facilities for its 
students. 

At the back of the Court, facing 
the entrance, will be placed a stately 
building which will serve as the head- 
quarters of the American Legion, and 
likewise for such other organizations 
—like the Red Cross, Salvation 
Army, Knights of Columbus, and the 
Y. M. C. A.—as have played a part 
in the general codperation of effort 
by which the war was won. Not the 
least interesting feature of the plan 
is that the whole War Memorial is 
to be handed over to the trusteeship 
of the University of California, an 
arrangement which not only removes 
the project from the domain of poli- 
tics, but provides for the intelligent 
administration of its educational fa- 
cilities in music and art. Another 
object, of a very practical character, 
was also served by this. Contribu- 
tions to the War Memorial, since 
they are given to the University, fall 
within the category of Income Tax 
exemptions. 

The San Francisco plan contem- 
plates the expenditure of $2,500,000, 
and it is gratifying to learn that more 
than $2,000,000 of this amount has 
already been pledged. All in all, the 
California city has sét an example 
which her sister cities in all parts of 
the Union will do extremely well to 
emulate. 
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The Carving of Turkey 


\yN August 10 of this year, the 
peace treaty between the Allies 
and Turkey was signed at Sévres, and 
on that same day, it now appears, an 
agreement was' passed between 
France, Great Britain, and Italy, in 
which they undertook to support one 
another in maintaining their spheres 
of influence in Turkey. Article 11 
of this compact provides that it is to 
be ratified and communicated to the 
Turkish Government at the same 
time the Turkish peace treaty goes 
into effect. Are we to conclude from 
this that the Ottoman representatives 
at Sévres were not cognizant of the 
tenor and the details of this docu- 
ment which was so closely concerned 
with the interests and the future of 
their country? One feels inclined to 
think so, in view of the recent Turk- 
ish note to the Powers declaring that 
the present time is inopportune for 
the ratification of the peace treaty of 
Sévres. This Turkish non possumus 
coming, as it does, immediately after 
the publication of the tripartite 
agreement, it would seem that the 
inopportune juncture had suddenly 
arisen as a result of a revelation un- 
pleasant to the Constantinople Gov- 
ernment. Delay is the only weapon 
it has left, and the Turks are past 
masters in handling it against a hos- 
tile alliance divided within itself. 
Of that division the agreement just 
published is the necessary outcome. 
The preamble, in enumerating the 
motives of the parties, gives preced- 
ence to their desire to help Turkey 
develop her resources. Have the 
Turks ever shown themselves partic- 
ularly anxious to expoit the natural 
riches of the countries under their 
rule? We seem to remember that Mr. 
Lloyd George, in addressing a depu- 
tation of British Indian Mohamme- 
dans, who came to plead for the Caliph, 
reminded his visitors of Turkish mis- 
rule in Asia Minor, which he said 
they had turned into a wilderness. 
And that the signatories themselves 
credit the present Ottoman régime 
with but little zeal for economic en- 
terprise appears from the subordi- 
nate place assigned to it in the list of 
activities for which they claim that 


the Turkish Government has request- 
ed their assistance. The reorganiza- 
tion of justice, the finances, the gen- 
darmerie, and the police, the protec- 
tion of religious, racial, and linguis- 
tic minorities are mentioned first, and 
then, as an afterthought, comes a 
reference to the economic develop- 
ment of the country. But what is of 
slight concern to the Turk is the chief 
motive of his three patrons in assum- 
ing control of his interests, and the 
agreement was drafted chiefly for the 
purpose, referred to as a motive of 
only second importance, “of avoid- 
ing the international rivalries which 
have obstructed the development of 
Turkey’s resources in the past.” 

Taking conditions as they are and 
not as we should wish them to be, we 
find little reason to condemn the ar- 
rangement. The parties concerned 
have shown their willingness to cede 
the guardianship over the remnants 
of Turkey to the Government of this 
country, but our disinterestedness, 
which made the offer desirable, was 
due to our remoteness, which seems 
to make acceptance impossible. It is 
a regrettable but unescapable fact 
that no party can be induced to man- 
age the affairs of Turkey except those 
that have an economic or political 
interest in assuming the manage- 
ment. Turkey has only herself to 
blame that it must be assumed by 
foreign Powers. By notorious mis- 
government and neglect of the natu- 
ral resources of the country she has 
furnished the interested Powers with 
a not altogether unjust claim that 
they are performing an international 
duty, and the arrangement by which 
the three guardians circumscribe the 
extent and the sphere of their con- 
trollership seems the best way of pre- 
cluding unnecessary rivalry and fric- 
tion. 

Why was Greece no party to 
the transaction? Venizelos’ prestige 
among his colleagues is such that 
if he had insisted on the delimitation 
of a Greek sphere of influence, he 
would probably have carried his 
point. But there were obvious rea- 
sons why such a course was not taken. 
The hostility between Greek and 
Turk would make the assumption of 
a paternal attitude of the one toward 


the other a dangerous experiment in 
mandatory control, and the assign- 
ment to Greece of a function which is 
generally held to be the prerogative 
of a Great Power would not fail to 
cause a jealous resentment in Rome 
which Venizelos is wisely anxious 
not to arouse. Less explainable is 
the silence of the document on the 
specific English sphere of influence. 
France has her special interests 
recognized in Cilicia and the Western 
part of Kurdistan bordering on 
Syria, and Italy hers in Southern 
Anatolia and the right of exploita- 
tion of the Heraclea coal basin. It 
is evidently to be inferred that what 
is left comes under British control. 
Will the respective Parliaments sanc- 
tion the heavy output of man power 
and money which these extensive re- 
sponsibilities demand? In Paris the 
opposition against the budget for 
Syria is steadily growing, in London 
the Mesopotamian adventure is the 
subject of the severest criticism, and 
Italy has internal troubles of her 
own that make an expansion of her 
activities in Asia seem a reckless en- 
terprise altogether. It is a long way 
from this agreement on paper to its 
realization, and the Turkish Govern- 
ment, in refusing to ratify the Sévres 
treaty, shows a disposition to do 
what it can to retard the slow prog- 
ress towards the aim which the three 
signatories have in view. 
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What the World Is Doing 
[The following is a very brief summary of | Poland and Charybdis Prussia. And _ jecting a Bolshevist ultimatum requiring 


the news of the world for the seven days 
ended November 6.] 


RUSSIA, POLAND, AND LITHU- 
ANIA: A truce between Pavlenko, com- 
mander of the Ukrainian Nationalist 
troops, and the Reds, released still more 
Red troops for use against Wrangel. 
Thanks to the Polish Treaty and the 
Ukrainian truce, the Reds have been able 
to attack Wrangel with overwhelming 
numbers (including their best units). 
Trotsky, of course, hoped to bar Wran- 
gel’s retreat, and to annihilate or capture 
his forces; but apparently Wrangel, us- 
ing his cavalry in a masterful way, has 
saved the greater part of his army, with- 
drawing it to the Crimea across the 
Perekop Isthmus and the Putrid Sea and 
through the Kertch Strait (since he com- 
mands the Sea of Azof). Not only so, 
but in his rearguard actions he severely 
punished the enemy. Wrangel’s navy 
commands the adjacent waters and he 
has naval guns on shore; he should be 
able to hold his seven-mile front across 
the Isthmus of Perekop against whatever 
attacks. What may be the situation 
along the lower Don, we do not know; 
it seems unlikely that Wrangel could 
maintain himself there. Apparently he 
has been disappointed in his hope of 
large support from the Cossacks. We 
have no news of his important Kuban ex- 
pedition, which was checked but, reén- 
forced, was expected to resume. It is 
probably correct to consider Wrangel 
Lord of the Crimea, and nothing more. 
War hath once more “determined” him 
and “foiled with loss”; but it is not cer- 
tain that the loss is irreparable. It 
seems quite possible that the little band 
of Menteurs at Moscow will be consumed 
in some sudden flare-up. In such case 
chaos and disruption could only be pre- 
vented by powerful leadership. If Wran- 
gel can escape present “liquidation,” is 
he the man for that réle? We ourselves 
had best eschew the Delphian réle. We 
are perturbed by the report that Wran- 
gel’s efforts to establish a model and be- 
ginning for the New Russia have been 
vitiated by the imbecile behavior of re- 
actionary followers; whether they have 
ruined his credit, as their sort ruined 
Kolchak’s and Denikin’s, remains to be 
seen. 

Zeligovski is reported to have been 
held up all along his front of attack; and 
this largely through the help of 10 to 
15,000 German volunteers, who crossed 
over from East Prussia, fully armed and 
equipped. Timent Danaos et dona fer- 
entes. That is, the Lithuanians doubt 
that these volunteers are pure altruists; 
they fear they may turn from fighting 
the Poles to plundering themselves. 

There is little to choose between Scylla 


yonder is the Russian witch; worse and 
worse. It is said that Warsaw has 
agreed to a plebiscite in the Vilna dis- 
trict under the supervision of the League 
of Nations. 

GREAT BRITAIN: It is expected 
that work will be fully resumed in the 
mines during the coming week. The 
miners’ ballot showed a slight majority 
against acceptance of the compromise 
(8,500 in a vote of 700,000) ; but a two- 
thirds majority was required to author- 
ize continuance of the strike. There are 
so many elements in the situation that 
it is difficult to determine the significance 
of the adverse vote; but it has an evil 
leok. One may be encouraged or de- 
pressed to learn that in the recent muni- 
cipal elections for Councillors the Labor 
candidates were generally overwhelmed; 
in marked contrast to results one year 
ago. 

The most important aspect, perhaps, 
of the unemployment problem in Britain 
is that which concerns the 200,000 or so 
ex-soldiers and ex-sailors who have been 
unable to find employment since the 
armistice. The Government has under 
consideration a vast scheme of public 
works to absorb them. A necessary ex- 
pedient, belike; but, in view of historic 
precedents, a discomforting one. 

GERMANY: It is a relief to learn 
that the Interallied Control Commission 
at Munich has demanded immediate dis- 
arming of various Bavarian military or- 
ganizations ordered disarmed by the Spa 
Conference, but which, on whatever pre- 
text, under whatever cover, have re- 
tained their arms. These organizations 
comprise some 400,000 well-trained 
troops; sworn servants of Reaction. The 
Bavarian Government is making a great 
howl. And well it might. It is as reac- 
tionary as Metternich; losing these jani- 
zaries, it is a shorn Samson, warranted 
tame. 

ITALY: The Anarchists or extreme 
Communists, defeated of their grand 
hopes, have been creating disturbances 
lately; not without bombs and loss of 
life. The extreme Nationalists are al- 
most as lawless and dangerous: witness 
the Trieste affair. The leaders of the 
Confederation of Labor seem to be giv- 
ing ground to the extremists; they show 
a disposition to apologize for their con- 
ciliatory behavior. A bad sign. We do 
not like the look of things in Italy. Gio- 
litti, to be sure, has rounded up Mala- 
testa and other Anarchists; and a num- 
ber of Nationalist ruffians, as well: thus 
making a show of impartiality. Yet we 
can not quite bring ourselves to trust 
Giolitti. A doubtful Tribune. 


NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST: We 
greatly mislike the report that, after re- 


them to allow passage of Bolshevist 
troops through Caucasus Armenia en 
route to join Mustapha Kemal, the Ar- 
menians finally consented on condition 
that Turkish Nationalist troops be with- 
drawn from Armenia. 

A Bolshevist vessel loaded with ammu- 
nition, bound for Trebizond, was sunk by 
a French destroyer the other day. Mos- 
cow is evidently making a desperate 
effort to get belated succor to Mustapha 
Kemal. That hero has been reported 
badly thrashed by the Greeks recently. 

Report has it that, after a siege of 
many months, Turkish Nationalists cap- 
tured Hadjin a short time ago and dis- 
ported themselves by massacring 10,000 
unarmed Armenians. 

General Gouraud, it seems, contrary to 
an old report, has no intention of evacu- 
ating the Adana region. He is arming 
and training 40,000 Armenians to assist 
in its defense. 

Our old friend Tewfik Pasha was go- 
ing to form a cabinet, if he could, to suc- 
ceed that of Damad Ferid Pasha. Per- 
haps he has done so. ‘“Amurath to 
Amurath succeeds’; and nothing done. 

There are still 100,000 troops under 
the British flag in Mesopotamia. 

CHINA: The other day a mandate 
issued from Peking declaring reunion of 
the North and South and ordering elec- 
tions for a new Parliament. The man- 
date cited a proclamation by a southern 
Tuchun of dissolution of the Southern 
Government and withdrawal by the re- 
volted provinces of their declaration of 
independence. Whereupon Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen and Tang _ Shao-yi' manifesto 
promptly and shrilly from Shanghai to 
the effect that the Southern “Constitu- 
tional” Government still liveth; that the 
Tuchun cited was talking without book; 
that Peking is trying to deceive the 
Powers. Dr. Sun Yat-sen seems to think 
that peace and reunion can not be created 
by a mandate. Some persons are saying 
the thing that is not. We wonder who. 

MISCELLANEOUS: It is announced 
that the Government of Ireland Bill will 
be generously amended in its financial 
clauses. But the Irish must bear their 
share of the war debt. 

The project for a union of Central 
American republics is slowly gathering 
to a head. There will be a conference to 
this end in Costa Rica on December Ist. 

We hear with delight of a new Repub- 
lic of Lienz (a district in the Tyrol). 
Still more Self-Determination. 

A conference of delegates from all the 
states formerly composing the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, to discuss economic 
questions, has been suggested. An ex- 
cellent suggestion. 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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The Future of the American 
Merchant Marine 


CCORDING to the statement of Ad- 

miral W. S. Benson, Chairman of the 
United States Shipping Board, issued, 
curiously enough, on Election Day, one 
chapter in the story of the operation of 
the American Merchant Marine has been 
closed and another is about to be opened. 
Heretofore the practical shipping men 
who have operated the ships which con- 
stitute the United States Shipping 
Board’s fleet have, for their compensa- 
tion, accepted a share of the profits of 
such operations. Their willingness to do 
so was not unnatural, for freights had 
been high, cargoes abundant, and the 
profits, in consequence, considerable. But 
since last spring cargoes have been grow- 
ing scarcer, many ships have been cross- 
ing the Atlantic westbound in ballast, 
and ocean freight rates have been sharp- 
ly falling. It is not surprising that these 
same practical shipping men are disin- 
clined to continue to sell their services 
to operate Government-owned vessels for 
a share of profits which have often pretty 
well disappeared and, in some cases, have 
been turned into a loss. 

But there is no other owner of a fleet 
of ships who is better able to handle a 
situation of this kind than the United 
States Government. The ships have 
been built. They must be utilized. If 
there be a loss “it should be borne not 
by the managers of the ships (provided 
they be efficient) but by the Board, as 
a part of the task, entrusted to it by the 
American people, of building up a per- 
manent American Merchant Marine,” to 
use the exact words of Admiral Benson’s 
statement. Therefore, after the proper 
interim of several months, devoted to an 
“exhaustive study” which the importance 
of the subject so clearly demands, the 
practical shipping men or operators are 
now to have offered to them by the Ship- 
ping Board a new plan of compensation 
for their services based, not on profits, 
but “on the freight collected,” and it is 
easy to believe the Admiral when he says 
that all parties concerned practically 
unanimously support the proposal. 

For what it comes to is this, that 
whereas, when freights were extremely 
high, the owner of the ships, the United 
States Government, shared its ample 
profits with those who undertook their 
management and operation, now, when 
freights are low and ships are often run 
at a loss, these same agents or managers 
are to receive for their work of manage- 
ment not a portion of the profits, which 
may be negative, but a commission on 
the freights collected, which must al- 
ways be at least a positive quantity. 

Nor is this agreement, insofar as it 


has been made known, unfair or inequi- 
table. If the American people want a 
Merchant Marine, they must be prepared 
to pay the price. What is more, we may 
be truly and sincerely grateful to the 
Shipping Board for not having attempted 
unduly to conceal the facts and for not 
having tried, by some legerdemain of 
bookkeeping, to get us to believe that a 
loss is really a profit, and our gratitude 
is all the greater because it would have 
been so easy to deceive us in discussing 
accounts involving ships and their opera- 
tion, in which accounts depreciation and 
similar factors, about which honest dif- 
ferences of opinion are perfectly possible, 
play such important and often crucial 
roles. 

We see now what those of us who have 
thought about it knew in advance that, 
whereas our ships may or may not be 
operated at a real profit in flush times, 
they are altogether likely in dull times to 
be run at a loss, which the Shipping 
Board must meet. How could it be 
otherwise when our navigating officers 
are paid salaries several times those paid 
by other shipping nations, when repairs 
and upkeep cost decidedly more with us 
than in other countries, when American 
operating agents expect larger fees for 
the same work than do those throughout 
the rest of the world, and when there is 
no particular stimulus to economy in 
the operation of our Government-owned 
ships, whether at sea or in port, since, 
in the last analysis, it is Uncle Sam who 
foots the bills? 

We are told, however, that the present 
plan of paying operating agents a com- 
mission on the freight charges collected 
is only to be considered as a stepping- 
stone to a still better future plan in 
which “the manager will be responsible 
for the expenses of the vessel as well as 
for her gross earnings,” so that the 
Board’s “overhead expenses, particularly 
in foreign ports, will be greatly reduced.” 
This seems to be only another way of 
saying that after a while, doubtless when 
freights pick up, we shall return to some 
modified plan of sharing profits with the 
operating agents, to which plan such 
agents, for the periods when profits ac- 
tually exist, will doubtless agree. Event- 
ually, and “when the vessels have proved 
their value,” then, in the language of the 
Admiral, “the American people, led by 
the steamship managers, will buy the 
ships, and a great desideratum—a pri- 
vately owned American Merchant Ma- 
rine—will be accomplished.” 

Now we should all be thankful for 
another thing, and that is that-the Ship- 
ping Board, speaking through its chair- 


man, Admiral Benson, gives its support 
to the doctrine that, whether or not we 
are to have an American Merchant Ma- 
rine, it should be owned by private inter- 
ests and not by the Government. It is 
well to make a red mark, as it were, in 
our calendar every time we hear such 
sound economic doctrine from such high 
sources. One reason why we listen to it 
with pleasure is that we Americans have 
become so strongly taken with the her- 
esies of paternalism in government. 
Thirty years ago the efforts at Washing- 
ton to subsidize a few ships to a few 
foreign ports to which we had no direct 
shipping connection were almost univer- 
sally unpopular as an interference of the 
Government in what ‘should be private 
business affairs. To-day we subsidize 
2,000 ships and take it as a matter of 
course. 

A captain of industry in one of the 
coast States who has won his way to the 
top by sheer force of initiative has sent 
the writer a letter discussing United 
States shipping, which contains a line or 
two about the underlying economic fac- 
tors, the rest of the letter being de- 
voted to what or what not Congress will 
or may not do. It is not merely from the 
man in the street but from our business 
leaders, those men whose self-reliance 
has made the United States, that we are 
forever hearing this talk of getting some- 
where in a business way by more laws or 
by a further extension of governmental 
activities in new directions. Are we to 
continue to follow Prussian models? If 
so, we must remember that Americans, 
for generations past, have possessed 
initiative and self-reliance largely be- 
cause they had abundant opportunity to 
cultivate these qualities, and that, with 
the chance to practice such splendid 
American virtues decreased, they are in 
danger of atrophy and decay. To repeat, 
therefore, it is highly satisfactory to 
have an unequivocal announcement from 
the Shipping Board that it considers its 
functions but temporary. 

Nevertheless, even with the best of in- 
tentions, the Shipping Board may find it 
somewhat more difficult than it now im- 
agines eventually to divest itself of its 
office. There are, for instance, some 
2,000 of its ships listed in Lloyds’ Regis- 
ter and more to follow, which may mean 
some 10,000 navigating officers alone. 
Just where this large number of qualified 
navigators, competent not merely to 
handle a sextant, which is easy, but to 
handle a ship, which is sometimes more 
difficult, have been found, one has a per- 
haps pardonable curiosity to discover. 
These navigating officers are all in 
possession of incomes from their work 
much larger than those received by their 
colleagues of other nationalities. They 
are not under the compulsion of subject- 
ing themselves to undue strain or of 
trying to be excessively economical in 
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the ship’s management, doubtless react- 
ing in these respects not entirely unlike 
the employees of Uncle Sam down in 
Washington and elsewhere. These men 
may have a not unnatural desire to hold 
on to their jobs in their present forms 
and to see that Congress does not pro- 
foundly modify the conditions under 
which they earn their livelihood. 

Then, before private American inter- 
ests can be expected to buy the ships 
now owned by the Government, the 
Board itself, in its latest pronouncement, 
recognizes that these ships must first 
prove their value. But how can they? 
Let us assume, if you please, that the 
Shipping Board devises some plan, as it 
indicates that it Hopes it may, by which 
the ship managers will in future operate 
the Board’s ships as efficiently and as 
economically as though these were pri- 
vately owned. On what basis are pri- 
vately owned and operated American 
ships supposed to be able to make money 
in competition with foreign bottoms? Is 
an American capitalist going to be satis- 
fied with the low interest rates which 
satisfy the owners of British ships? 
Are American navigating officers or sea- 
men going to be willing to work for 
wages as low as those likely to be paid 
by Norwegians, for instance? Will 
American workmen repair vessels in 
American yards as cheaply as British 
laborers will repair British ships in Brit- 
ish yards? The statements of Admiral 
Benson are, in effect, a practical denial 
of these assumptions, for they indicate 
that just as soon as times begin to grow 
dull in the shipping trade, private inter- 
ests will not even manage our ships on a 
basis of profit earned. Is it then reason- 
able to expect that these same interests 
will ever purchase the ships at anything 
like a proper price when such purchase 
carries with it the necessity of earning 
profits not only in good times but, to 
some extent at least, in bad times? 

But we have a last resort, Congress 
and legislation. We can penalize all car- 
goes coming into American ports in for- 
eign bottoms. Yet we can not prevent 
foreign countries from passing retalia- 
tory laws penalizing cargoes which reach 
foreign ports in American bottoms. Con- 
sequently, as a moment’s reflection will 
show, American bottoms will tend to 
leave American ports in ballast and for- 
eign vessels will be likely to reach Ameri- 
can ports without full cargo, so that we 
shall decrease our share of the world’s 
effective tonnage and thereby artificially 
raise our freight rates on both inbound 
and outbound traffic. But will the 
American people, when they really un- 
derstand the facts, be ready to pay 
higher freight rates than other countries 
pay for the sake of helping American 
shipowners? If so, they will not help 
but hinder their foreign trade. 

GUSTAV BISSING 


Is France Europe’s “Bad Man’’? 


RANCE is playing a “rdle of ominous- 

ness,” sayS Professor Felix Frank- 
furter of Harvard in an article entitled 
“French Policy and Peace in Europe,” 
which appeared in the October 6 issue of 
the New Republic. “Role of ominous- 
ness” mislikes me; it is so frightfully 
ponderous. 

But, for all its ponderosity, let it pass. 
I am much more offended by the tone, 
the manner of Professor Frankfurter’s 
article. “Thus spake Zarathustra.” 
Thus speaks Professor Frankfurter. He 
is unwilling to allow candor, even intel- 
ligence to those who hold views opposed 
to his own. He intimates that he is a 
“privileged friend of France.” Nobody, 
not even a “privileged friend of France,” 
is justified in assuming an air of moral 
or intellectual patronage towards France, 
as Professor Frankfurter does. Aw con- 
traire. Nor, to my thinking, is a pat- 
ronizing air on economic questions, even, 
quite the ticket. 

“No candid student of present-day 
Europe,” according to Professor Frank- 
furter, “will deny that the centres of 
disturbance of the peace of Europe and 
of the world are Moscow and Paris, and 
to no little degree Paris determines the 
pace of Moscow. Nothing will so hasten 
the appeasement of Europe, or bring 
about that codperation of all its peo- 
ples which alone means reconstruction, 
as the deflation of French imperialism 
and French chauvinism. Such is the 
predominant opinion of responsible 
thinkers and statesmen outside of 
France.” Well, I am not a candid stu- 
dent of present-day Europe; for I do 
not find Paris to be one of the centres 
of disturbance of the peace of Europe. 
I find that the peace of Western Europe 
was preserved by French aid to Poland, 
and by the fact that, because of “the 
Damocles sword of French intervention,” 
Germany (though ’twas but the differ- 
ence of a hair) did not repudiate the 
Versailles treaty and join the Reds, 
when the latter had all but debellated 
Poland. It seems likely that, but for 
“the Damocles sword of French inter- 
vention,” civil war would now be raging 
in Germany, or that one or the other 
of the extremist parties would be in 
power. I do not insist on this last point. 
I am never so sure as Professor Frank- 
furter. 

When Professor Frankfurter talks of 
“French imperialism” and “French 
chauvinism,” he is begging the question. 
As against each and every argument 
which Professor Frankfurter could ad- 
vance interpreting French acts or gen- 
eral French policy as evincing imperial- 
ism or chauvinism, I think much better 
arguments could be presented interpret- 
ing such acts and such policy as purely 


defensive. France desires a_ strong 
Poland as a bulwark against Germany 
and Bolshevism; she would be wanting 
in true policy, in duty to herself, and in 
her role of saviour of Europe, if she 
did not do all in her power to make a 
strong, upstanding Poland. I fancy that 
the only French regret regarding 
France’s behavior to Poland is _ that 
she could not give more help in Poland’s 
crisis; she could only give munitions 
and officers. Particular items of French 
advice to Poland may have been indis- 
creet; upon the whole the French policy 
has been discreet and just. It has made 
for the peace of Europe. It adds one 
more to the many obligations of the 
world to France. Incidentally, it has ful- 
filled in part the promises of the League 
of Nations to Poland. 

Professor Frankfurter, in his charac- 
teristic way, says that “to those for 
whom facts matter” (as opposed to 
“those who base their opinions as to 
European affairs on prejudices untem- 
pered by facts”) “it is now common 
knowledge that but for France there 
would have been no Russo-Polish con- 
flict.” Being, I suppose, one of those for 
whom facts do not matter, and basing 
my opinions as to European affairs on 
prejudices untempered by facts (these 
locutions sound clever, but they are not; 
they are merely very poor Macaulayese), 
I deny that there is any such “common 
knowledge.” There may be a very wide- 
spread opinion to such effect; an opin- 
ion originally derived from Moscow 
wireless, that noble instrument of truth, 
and multitudinously spread by “liberal” 
journals. But the French Foreign Office 
has emphatically declared that it advised 
against Pilsudski’s Ukrainian campaign. 
To be sure, in another connection, Pro- 
fessor Frankfurter declares that the 
French Foreign Office lies; and doubt- 
less he would have it that it lies in this 
matter. Yet I am so much governed by 
prejudices untempered by facts that I 
believe the French Foreign Office. And 
I believe that the French Government 
advised against the Ukrainian campaign 
on purely military grounds, on Foch’s 
advice; because it would be indiscreet. 
I am even bold to say that on almost 
every other ground it could be hand- 
somely justified. 

Professor Frankfurter says: “It is 
less commonly known that France 
sought to embroil even Hungary and 
Bulgaria, ex-enemy states, in the con- 
flict against Russia, and thereby engulf 
the whole structure of Europe east of the 
Rhine. True enough, the French For- 
eign Office is prepared to deny this, but 
it is also true that the Foreign Offices 
of southern and mid-Europe treat such 
disavowal merely as a diplomatic de- 
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nial.’—This is the poison-gas style of 
attack. If Professor Frankfurter can 
produce definite damning evidence con- 
cerning the so-called French intrigues 
in Hungary and Bulgaria, it behooves 
him to do so. Otherwise, such a vague 
charge is villainous. Villainous, because 
the object is to present French policy as 
something treacherous and disgraceful. 
The thing charged I do not find to be 
villainous. Supposing that Bulgaria (be- 
deviled by Bolshevik propaganda) and 
Hungary (where of late Bela Kun played 
his Red tragedy) were to send troops to 
fight Bolshevik Russia, would that, after 
all, be so diabolical? It’s all in the kind 
of eyes you have. If you have “liberal” 
eyes, perhaps you can’t help always see- 
ing the cloven foot in French policy. To 
call French policy towards Soviet Rus- 
sia imperialistic or chauvinistic is to 
talk absurdly. Well, then, French mo- 
tives are avaricious. They want to get 
back the lost francs. Why not? France, 
under the most desperate conditions of 
exchange, has just managed to scrape 
together enough to meet a loan maturity 
here. Let us not, therefore, indulge in 
talk about avarice. 

Presumably Professor Frankfurter’s 
charge of French imperialism and chau- 
vinism is directed chiefly to the French 
attitude toward Germany. Here Profes- 
sor Frankfurter pursues his favorite 
method of stating his own conclusions 
instead of facts; of begging the ques- 
tion. ‘Moreover, before judging even 
such mob behavior as that at Breslau, 
one would like to know the provocations 
by General Le Rond in Upper Silesia 
which preceded.” Why not “the alleged 
provocations?” Again: “It would be 
necessary to know the whole course of 
French pin-pricking and propaganda in 
the Saar.” Why not “alleged pin-prick- 
ing and propaganda?” It would be quite 
as proper to say: “It would’ be neces- 
sary to know the whole course of German 
propaganda and sabotage in the Saar, 
and propaganda even in Alsace-Lor- 
raine.”’ 

Professor Frankfurter is very severe 
upon the French attitude on the repara- 
tions question; upon the French threat 
to occupy the Ruhr region under certain 
contingencies; upon this; upon that. 
He is contemptuous in a singularly of- 
fensive way in comment on the French 
domestic economic policy. 

As to the reparations questions, the 
French have long recognized the advis- 
ability of fixing the amount of the indem- 
nity, but have delayed the decision 
because of a justified apprehension that 
the British and Italians were disposed’ 
to let the Germans off easy. Just now 
French prestige is high and the French 
are moving for a decision. As to the 
“Damocles sword of French interven- 
tion,” Professor Frankfurter warns the 
French that they must not arouse a Ger- 





man spirit of revanche. Well, that spirit 
of revanche is something the French 
will have to reckon with—that is all. 
It cannot be laid by any of the pacifist 
formulas. It is too bad about the Damo- 
cles sword; but the Germans being what 
they are, its suspension seems necessary. 
As to French handling of their domestic 
finances, it is true that it deserves much 
of the criticism it has received; the 
most severe of which criticism has come 
from the French Chamber. Neither M. 
Klotz nor M. Marsal has proved a Colbert 
or a Hamilton. But their difficulties 
have been almost insuperable. The 
French have been constrained to keep 
large forces afoot for the continued de- 
fense of civilization against the still 
subsisting menace of Germany and 
against other well-known menaces; for 
which reason their ordinary budget is 
well beyond their revenue. Moreover, 
their extraordinary budget for repara- 
tions and pensions is almost as large as 
their ordinary budget. Indeed, Profes- 
sor Frankfurter, the French are more 
to be pitied than censured for their 
economic situation. Upon the above 
heads, Professor Frankfurter as usual 
begs the question; he does not think it 
necessary to argue the matter, to cite 
proofs. He seems to assume that the 
reader is aware that the French have 
behaved badly on every count. 

As to the general charge of French 
chauvinism and imperialism, we would 
remark that the French gained no ter- 
ritory by the war, except for Alsace- 
Lorraine recovered, and for temporary 
possession of the Saar region, with the 
possibility of permanent possession of 
that region should a plebiscite favor 
them after fifteen years. That the 
French, by reason of their war losses, 
have been rendered incapable (probably 
for all time) of an aggressive policy. 
Finally that, in view of the lukewarm 
attitude of their great allies, the French 
are quite justified in making interest 
with the smaller nations. 

I can not forbear saying that I 
consider Professor Frankfurter’s article 
outrageously unfair; that his asswmp- 
tion of’ French chatiVinism, bullying, 
propaganda, treacherous intrigue, stu- 
pidity, inefficiency, etc., is quite unjusti- 
fied. Unfortunately his Captain Abso- 
lute air of cocksureness is apt to win 
upon the undiscerning. The French, I 
readily admit, have the faults of their 
qualities. But Professor Frankfurter 
seems to see the faults only; not the 
qualities. To be sure, he cleverly inti- 
mates that his strictures are for the 
French Government, not the French peo- 
ple; of whom he is a “privileged friend.” 
But are not the French people solidly 
behind their Government? God save the 
French, then, from their “privileged 
friends.” 

HENRY W. BUNN 


Correspondence 


The Voters’ Restricted 
Choice 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 


Among the many valuable articles and 
editorials of The Weekly Review one 
finds much food for thought. Just at 
this time none is more suggestive than 
a statement with which you close your 
first editorial in the issue of October 
13. There we read: “They [millions 
of Americans] have got to choose the one 
of the two [candidates for the Presi- 
dency] to whom on the whole they are 
most willing to entrust the government 
of the country.” 

“Have got to choose one of the two.” 
I am not at all disposed to question the 
correctness or wisdom of this statement. 
It is perfectly true, as conditions exist; 
and it is supremely important that these 
“millions of Americans” should recognize 
it as true. 

What I am wondering is whether we 
citizens realize that this compulsion to 
vote for one of the two nominees of the 
Republican and Democratic Conventions 
is directly against the purpose of the 
framers of our Constitution, and that it 
does violence to the rights of American 
Citizens in a Presidential Election, as 
those rights are clearly implied, if not 
distinctly stated, in the first section of 
Article 2 and in Article 12 of that Con- 
stitution. It may be said in reply that 
one need not vote for either of the candi- 
dates, if neither commands his endorse- 
ment. But such advice can hardly meet 
with the approval of any who feel the 
responsibility of American citizenship. 

I believe it does not require any minute 
investigation to see that very many citi- 
zens of both parties, and of neither, are 
not. at all pleased with the candidates be- 
tween whom they are called to choose. 
They are the selection of certain party 
representatives in Convention, who evi- 
dently did not at the time, and do not 
now, represent public sentiment. They 
are to be our only selection, not because 
the Constitution declares they must be, 
but solely because a custom has grown 
up among us by which electors have been 
deprived of their law-given independence 
and compelled to do the bidding of a 
party. An independent voter, knowing 
of men eligible to the office of President 
of national and even world reputation, 
and refusing to be held responsible for 
merely partisan prejudice, must natu- 
rally ask himself whether it is not high 
time that some means be devised by 
which our electors be chosen with the un- 
derstanding that they follow no party; 
while, by a popular vote (of the nature 
of a referendum) these electors be given 
opportunity to know what is the drift 
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of public opinion in each State—not as 
to party merely, but as to candidate as 
well. It would seem that there need only 
be added to the ballot the necessary 
blank space in which to write the name 
of the candidate preferred, after the 
proper legislation shall have been seen 
to, if any be really required. 

To-day we have, on one side, the 
promise of support to an existing League 
of Nations by a party whose best efforts 
have so far been thwarted through a 
divided Senate. On the other side stands 
the declaration of a determination which, 
if carried out, must place us in direct 
opposition to thirty of the principal na- 
tions of the earth, and render unavailing, 
so far as we are concerned, all that these 
nations and our own recognized repre- 
sentatives have done to make interna- 
tional comity and peace possible through- 
out the world. One need not be opposed 
in the abstract to party rule in govern- 
ment when deploring such a state of 
things and feeling tempted to ask 
whether it be not high time to make im- 
possible the “have got” of your editorial. 

DouGLAss HOOFF 

Frederick, Md., October 12 


France and the Vatican 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

The last issue of The Weekly Review 
which has reached me includes an article 
contributed by M. Ferdinand Buisson on 
“France and the Vatican.” The point of 
view of the Radical party, of which M. 
Buisson is one of the leaders, having 
thus been stated to the American public, 
it seems fair to me that the same public 
should hear another opinion on the same 
question. 

The Radical party, the greatest in 
numbers and in influence before the war, 
suffered greatly by the elections of No- 
vember, 1919. Quite recently, this party 
held its Congress in Strassburg. How 
far away seemed the last Congress, held 
in Pau in 1913, under the presidency of 
M. Caillaux! At that time, Radicalism 
ruled in Parliament. Nowadays, less 
than one hundred members of the party 
sit in the Chamber of Deputies, out of 
over six hundred representatives. 

So, the first point which is to be made 
clear is that M. Buisson should not claim 
to speak for the Republicans, the great 
majority of whom are quite unwilling to 
stick to a platform which was partly re- 
sponsible for France’s unpreparedness 
for war in 1914. If the French public 
has voted for those moderate Repub- 
licans who are the bulk of the “Bloc Na- 
tional,” the chief reason is that the re- 
sults of a policy controlled by MM. 
Caillaux, Malvy, and consorts had been 
deeply resented, even by the less wise. 

We should, furthermore, remember 
that, besides the men whom M. Buisson 
calls “reactionaries,” some of those who 


most energetically advocated the reéstab- 
lishment of the French Embassy in Rome 
can, by no means, be considered as faith- 
ful sons of the Church. Among them 
are M. Lazare Weiller, a Jew, and M. 
Soulié, a Calvinist clergyman, both of 
whom spoke on the matter in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. Senator de Monzie, al- 
though he is a Radical, has written a 
book entitled, “‘Rome sans Canossa,” 
wherein he shows the necessity for 
France to keep in close touch with the 
Vatican. 

M. Millerand (himself nothing of a 
clerical) has considered the step to be 
taken by the French Republic as dictated 
by the state of foreign affairs. This 
point M. Buisson disputes, insisting on 
the consideration that our allies are far 
from being all Catholics. So it is. 
Nevertheless, Great Britain has not 
withdrawn her representative sent to 
Rome at the beginning of the war, and 
does not intend to do so. Poland, which 
M. Buisson ignores, is almost entirely 
Catholic, and has an ambassador in 
Rome. So have Jugoslavia and so 
Czechoslovakia. Greece also, although 
orthodox, has come in contact with Rome. 
Portugal, whose relations had been sev- 
ered, has reéstablished them. Brazil, 
where separation between State and 
Church is complete, nevertheless has an 
ambassador at the Vatican. And so on. 
As for Syria, where France has been, 
for the past four centuries, considered 
as the official representative of Christen- 
dom, and where thousands of children 
of all creeds receive education in the 
schools of French Jesuits and French 
Franciscans, no reason whatever can be 
put forth to suspect our country of 
breaking neutrality in religious matters. 

Furthermore, under actual conditions, 
as resulting from the Law of Separation, 
France has not been able to come to an 
agreement with Rome in what concerns 
the Catholic clergy in Morocco, where 
Spanish missionaries are still in control. 
And, last but not least, reconquered Al- 
sace-Lorraince is still under the legal 
status of the former French Concordat. 
Not a word of this is to be found in M. 
Buisson’s article, whatever be the im- 
port of the question. All matters of reli- 
gion in Alsace-Lorraine the Government 
in Paris is compelled to discuss directly 
with the Vatican, as long as the existing 
Concordat has not been replaced by a 
new order of things. As every one 
knows, religious sentiment is extremely 
strong in Alsace-Lorraine, and Catholics, 
as well as Protestants and Jews, are con- 
tent with the régime under which they 
have been long accustomed to live. Yet 
it will be necessary to come to an adjust- 
ment, which can only be secured by a 
diplomatic channel. 

One can notice by this brief exposé 
that M. Millerand’s argumentation is 
not so very weak as M. Buisson claims it 


to be, and is based on many more facts 
than has pleased your occasional contrib- 
utor to consider. As a matter of fact, 
the longer part of his article is devoted 
to questions of interior politics, much 
more familiar to the Radical party than 
foreign affairs. To discuss the argu- 
ments developed in this second part 
would take me too far. The Radical 
party has always lived under the terror 
of theocracy, a dream of the past which 
no one intends to revive. Its defiance 
of the Church may have misled a great 
number of our fellow-citizens before the 
war. But war has changed conditions, 
here as elsewhere. Yet we see not the 
slightest allusion to this tremendous fact 
in M. Buisson’s article. 

Religious revival has certainly not ful- 
filled the expectations of a number of 
Catholics; on the other hand, mutual 
tolerance is far greater than in pre-war 
times. Not only have men of all creeds 
fought side by side, and come in close 
contact with one another. The Govern- 
ment, although officially ignoring the 
Catholic clergy, has appealed to it when- 
ever a big drive was under considera- 
tion: drives for gold, for Red Cross 
work, for loans, for propaganda missions 
abroad, etc. Never has the clergy denied 
its help. Quite lately the Cardinals of 
France wrote a collective letter, summon- 
ing all children of the Church to sub- 
scribe to the 6 per cent. loan. Thousands 
of members of the religious orders, al- 
though banished from France, left their 
distant missions at the very first call 
and joined the colors. Such facts the 
plain French citizen does not forget. He 
does no longer wish civil war to be ram- 
pant throughout the country, as it was. 
All we need and want is peace: peace as 
well on the border as in the country it- 
self. 

Such has been the platform of the 
“Bloc National.” Socialism has _ been 
badly defeated, because it meant class 
war. Radicalism has suffered the same 
fate, because it meant religious war. 
Public opinion has expressed 
clearly, and wants no more bamboozling, 
nor anti-clericalism. The Holy See, as 
far as one can tell, does not seem t0 
demand unacceptable conditions for the 
renewal of traditional relations. It is 
not opposed to Separation of State and 
Church in itself. It has only protested 
against the way in which Separation was 
forced upon it. A Covenant, known 
under the name of Concordat, had been 
agreed upon a century ago. Tradition in 
civilized countries permits such a Cove 
nant to be dissolved only after discussion 
between the signers thereof. Such was 
not the case, whoever may be responsible 
for the breach. The French Parliament, 
controlled by the Radical party, tried t 
force on the Pope a new status which 
the latter did not feel bound to accept. 

As for the argument of the schools, we 
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may assume that it will not easily be ad- 
mitted in the United States, where the 
educational system is so liberal, and 
where the Separation between State and 
School as advocated by the French Catho- 
lics is almost realized. More about this 


can be heard from the Knights of 
Columbus, who came over to Europe and 
gathered first-hand information on the 
profound desire of the actual Govern- 
ment to be true to the promise given to 
the people of France: reéstablishment of 
the Embassy in Rome, with the logical 
consequence of the sending to Paris of 
a Nuncio. 

The meaning of this historic act is 
twofold: France wishes no longer to be 
an absentee from the Vatican, where 
Protestant as well as Catholic States, 
Allies as well as the German Reich and 
Bavaria, are represented. France wishes 
to work peacefully and to waste no more 
time in futile interior discords. 

ANDRE ROSTAND 

Flamanville, France, October 20 


**The Brass Check”’ 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

In a recent issue of your magazine 
appears a review reflecting on the ve- 
racity of the statements made by Upton 
Sinclair in “The Brass Check.” The im- 
putation seems to be that Mr. Sinclair, 
if not deliberately falsifying, at least has 
a “romantic” regard for the truth. This 
imputation appears to me to be itself a 
romantic perversion of obvious fact. 
Not only does Mr. Sinclair solemnly hold 
up his hand before the reader of “The 
Brass Check,” and asseverate repeatedly, 
“I swear to tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth,” but 
he substantiates his statements by lists 
of facts, of names and dates which 
would incite innumerable suits for libel 
were they not true beyond possibility of 
contradiction. Yet the reviewer of “The 
Brass Check” has a most simple way to 
prove the substantial inaccuracy of all 
that Mr. Sinclair says. There was a 
dinner party some years ago at which, 
declares Mr. Sinclair, he wore his old 
clothes; but the reviewer, having a 
longer memory for fact, is able to testify 
that Mr. Sinclair was adorned with a 
dress suit. Let us admit the charge— 
Mr. Sinclair was mistaken as to what 
clothes he wore at a dinner party some 
years ago: ergo, it follows undeniably, 
does it not, that he can not remember 
which paper last month pilfered his 
wife’s picture, and which one yesterday 
distorted the news? Mr. Sinclair has 
many unpleasant things to say, many 
statements which we would far rather 
be able to deny than to affirm, but let us 
not face the facts by childishly closing 
Our eyes, and hopefully exclaiming, 
“They do not exist!” And it appears to 
me that the reviewer of “The Brass 


Check” has adopted the ostrich’s method 
of facing danger. What if “The Brass 
Check” does not make wholesome read- 
ing ?—neither do most charges of crime, 
yet we would not for that reason expunge 
them from the records of our courts of 
justice. We may agree with “The Brass 
Check” or disagree with it; we may feel 
that the author is right, or be convinced 
that he is wrong; but in the name of jus- 
tice I protest against disposing of his 
carefully compiled and voluminous evi- 
dence without a thoroughgoing trial. 
STANTON A. COBLENTZ 
New York, November 3 


Resecinding a Constitu- 
tional Amendment 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

In Hawke v. Smith the United States 
Supreme Court decided, June 1 last, that 
referendum provisions in State constitu- 
tions are not applicable to the procedure 
for ratifying or rejecting amendments 
to the Federal Constitution, for the rea- 
son that that instrument provides the 
sole method for its amendment, viz: by 
the Legislatures of the States or by con- 
ventions in the States. 

That case arose under the Ohio refer- 
endum provision, which it was sought 
to invoke after the Legislature had 
adopted the resolution that became the 
Eighteenth Amendment, and it was held 
that the word “legislature” had, at the 
time of the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution, a well-defined meaning and 
that, therefore, no State could by changes 
in its own fundamental law avoid the 
force of the Federal Constitution, which 
had been ordained and established by the 
people of the United States. 

The question soon to be presented to 
the Supreme Court as the result of the 
attempt of the Tennessee Legislature 
to reconsider its own act in adopting the 
Nineteenth Amendment is by no means 
foreclosed by the decision in Hawke v. 
Smith, for in that case there was the 
effort to include in the Constitutional 
machinery of amendment ratification by 
the people of the State of the action of 
its Legislature, whilst in the suffrage 
case it is merely the action of the Legis- 
lature, in seeking by parliamentary 
methods to undo its own otherwise valid 
act. The distinction between the two is 
obvious. Whether there is a valid differ- 
ence remains to be seen: 

If a State Legislature by its acts in 
adopting a Constitutional amendment 
has not lost all control over the subject- 
matter and therefore may apply to the 
resolution of amendment the same pro- 
cedure that parliamentary law affords in 
other cases, then it may well be asked, 
where does this power stop? Is the 
power limited to the particular Legisla- 
ture that enacts and can it be initiated 


only on motion made by one voting with 
the prevailing side, or does the power 
reside in subsequent Legislature and is 
it therefore procedurally modifiable by 
them, unless inhibited by State constitu- 
tional provisions themselves? 

Should the Supreme Court uphold the 
contention of the Tennessee Lezislature, 
it is conceivable for optimistic persons 
to feel that it will be only a short step 
to establish the doctrine that sufficient 
Legislatures in a sufficient number of 
States to reduce the vote below the requi- 
site three-fourths might, by way of re- 
considering, rescind a Constitutional 
amendment properly adopted, thus ob- 
viating the necessity of going through 
the laborious process of securing the 
assent of three-quarters of the States in 
order to amend an amendment out of 
existence. 

If this be possible, the litigation upon 
the Suffrage Amendment may possess 
the interesting potentiality of having 
liquor fight its way in again over the 
backs of the women. Ar 

New York, September 10 


Rose Quartz 


Paragraphs from the diary of little 
Rose Quartz (“The Journal of an Over- 
heated Brain’). 


[Foreword by the Editors—We offer this 
diary to our readers secure in the belief that 
their hearts will melt to Little Rose—her al- 
most unbelievable communion with nature and 
the pathos of the young life thus squandered. 
Nothing is known of the child except that she 
was born in the state asylum, from which she 
escaped for a few days at the age of two and 
a half. It was during these days that the jour- 
nal was written. The editors have spent 
months in piecing out the fragments which 
were written crudely on the soles of the little 
one’s shoes in childish script . . . A cast of 
characters mentioned in the pages follows: 


ci ek eS SoeeeeeT eee A wood-louse. 


ES ea wees eee The black hog. 
een ae Pe Rose’s foster mother. 
i eee ene re A prize potato.] 


hyphae I have been seeing saws in 
the hog pen, and all day the dear 
Mommer did have wishings of me to 
work. When I did go explores in the hog 
pen, Othello had appears of such black 
smoothness that I did heave heaves in 
my bosom and pressed him to it. One 
gets such a good view of a hog in a hog 
pen. 

Later the Mommer had makings of my 
remains to dig digs in the garden. I 
did find little Tic de la Rue in my sun- 
bonnet and did show him to an ear of 
corn. Their meeting was beautiful. And 
after that I shook hands with all the 
potatoes—up one row and down another. 
H. Hoover had lookings so fine and large 
that I did give him to the dog that lives 
next door. 

The Mommer made calls for me to go 
to the barn and shoe the horse, that big- 
gest black one of all, and when I did put 
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on him her best shoes and was teaching 
him to dance the steps of the angel wood- 
lice, the dear Mommer did come with a 
hammer and did fasten me by the thumbs 
to the barn door. When the dewdrops 
were smiling at the afternoon sun, my 
thumbs did begin to have loosenings. I 


felt a great glads and knew that I was 
at last safe in the arms of that very 
large man I had used to call “Keeper”— 
safe from all those unpleasant people who 
have been wanting to kill me these many 
months. 

CONSTANCE MURRAY GREENE 


Washington Waits for Harding 


HE unaffected joy of this political 

reservation over the election result 
is not even slightly tempered in its mani- 
festation by the circumstance that it was 
long confidently foreseen. Here there was 
never any doubt about what the dear ones 
at home would do when the fixed and 
stated day came to declare a verdict on 
this Administration. All Washington has 
long been bored and irritated and out of 
patience with the whole Wilson entour- 
age and ensemble. It has for some time 
been secure in the belief that the country 
shared its feelings. And so it has turned 
out. 

It is not usually difficult to interpret 
an avalanche. When the cause is known 
the effect speaks for itself. The political 
analysts here profess to read the present 
case at sight, holding that all the essen- 
tials are clear and in plain view. What 
is more notable, they all agree. I con- 
tent myself for the moment with setting 
down their seismographic record. The 
chief things to be noted, reading from 
left to right, are: 

The people at large and as a whole 
have definitely and overwhelmingly made 
up their minds that they want no more 
of the present arrangement or anybody 
connected with it. Four years ago they 
were evenly balanced and undecided. A 
matter of 3,773 votes in California would 
have made Hughes President. 

At that time I slowly zigzagged my 
way out to the Pacific Coast and back 
talking to people about the election that 
had just been held and asking questions. 
As a matter of actual record I did not 
find one man who had voted for Wilson 
who was not sorry that he had not voted 
for Hughes, nor one man who had voted 
for Hughes who did not wish that he 
had voted for Wilson. National political 
sentiment was hung on a dead centre. 

The present great shift and overturn 
in that condition is not due to any un- 
restrained admiration or deep confidence 
in Harding, nor is it due to any pro- 
found dislike of Cox. The two pro- 
tagonists were little more than pale 
spectres in the campaign. They evoked 
no feeling stronger than apathy. Neither 
of them made a deep impress. Nor-does 
anyone here believe for a minute that the 
election was in any sense a “solemn refer- 
endum” on the League of Nations. As 
it is read here, it was just a savagely 
impatient and long-dammed-up desire to 


sweep out the whole present lot and have 
a new deal and a fresh start. 

It turns out that the politicians who 
selected Harding at Chicago knew very 
well what they were doing. They were 
experienced hands and sensed the deep 
resentment and the country-wide rest- 
lessness against things as they are. If 
it is conservatism the people want, they 
have it. Harding represents the most 
conservative group of the most conserv- 
ative element in this whole country. 
He is not a bold, brilliant, aggressive 
mentality with his head among the stars. 
Perhaps that is one reason why so many 
people voted for him. His feet are on 
the ground and his head is just 5 ft. 
10 in. above his feet. 

When you see him you see all of him. 
There is no fourth dimension. He is a 
simple equation with no unknown factors. 
It is an incredible fact in an incredible 
world that an amiable, well-meaning man 
of his ascertained qualities should be 
made President of the United States at 
this juncture in our affairs. His un- 
precedently huge popular vote is a meas- 
ure of our desire to return to “normalcy.” 

Now what does Washington expect of 
the new President? Even at this early 
hour it has already made up its mind 
about certain things. It believes that the 
success or failure, the effectiveness or 
lack of it, the popularity or unpopularity 
of the Harding Administration will de- 
pend upon the men he has about him 
whose advice and counsel he takes. The 
really first-rate men will not compete for 
his ear. They will expect to be called if 
they are wanted. The second, third, and 
fifth-rate men are trying to get close to 
him now. We must wait to see whose 
counsel he takes, for he has made it plain 
that he will not play a lone hand. 

Another thing. Nobody in Washington 
expects that Mr. Harding will last more 
than one term. It is curious at this first 
minute before the dust of the election 
has settled and all the returns are tabu- 
lated that one encounters the fixed and 
general belief that the new incomer will 
have Mr. Taft’s experience. I have yet 
to hear any dissent from this prophecy. 

It is taken for granted that no human 
being can meet the expectations of the 
millions who, for many and diverse rea- 
sons of dissatisfaction, voted last week 
for Harding. Whatever he does, he will 
alienate some of them. Men of every 


political faith supported him. His great 
vote, for all practical purposes, obliter- 
ated party lines. Some thousands voted 
for Harding believing with Hiram John- 
son that he was against the League of 
Nations. Some other thousands voted 
for him believing with Taft, Hoover, and 
Root that he was for a practicable league 
which should safeguard American inter- 
ests. Sooner or later we have got to 
make peace with Germany and make a 
definite decision about the league or a 
league. Whatever he does, Mr. Harding 
will lose adherents. 

No doubt seems to be entertained by 
anybody here that Johnson, Borah, and 
the other “irreconcilables” on the League 
will be thrown overboard as soon as 
Harding comes into office, and that the 
President will join Lodge and the other 
reservationists in devising and agreeing 
upon some form of pact that the Senate 
will approve. That will bring about a 
rumpus which will test Mr. Harding’s 
quality and fibre. 

There are things to be done here at 
Washington and domestic problems to be 
settled that have in them the seeds of 
trouble. Washington as an adminis- 
trative organism has just about run 
down. It is still ticking, but is no longer 
functioning. It has ceased to tell the 
time any longer. It carries on the barest 
minimum routine in a perfunctory sort 
of way, but that’s all. It needs winding 
about as badly as any mechanism ever 
did. The morale of the employees is low. 
They are not satisfied with their pay or 
their working conditions. The labor 
turnover in the executive departments is 
unprecedented, as competent men leave 
to take better jobs. Mr. Harding will have 
to find some remedy for this condition. 

The departments themselves are anti- 
quated pieces of machinery that have 
never been reorganized since Alexander 
Hamilton’s day. The stresses and strains 
of the war nearly wrecked them. They 
simply must be put in order to carry on 
the routine administrative processes of 
the Government. It will be a tedious job. 


I consciously shy away from the per- 
plexing fiscal problem. The cost of 
government is sky-high in the face of a 
demand that taxes be reduced. Every- 
where people have.come to know that the 
high cost of government is one of the 
large items in the high cost of living. 
But we have made large national expend- 
itures and we have committed ourselves 
to other large expenditures in the future. 
They must be met. The people who voted 
for Harding believing he could reduce 
their taxes at once will have a grouch. 

Washington will welcome Mr. Harding 
with open arms and with high hopes that 
he will make good, but it knows that he 
will not have an easy or an enviable task. 
He will face some of the jobs of the city 
man who takes up an abandoned farm. 

EDWARD G. LOWRY 
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New Books and Old 
Books for Children 


Tue Story or Dr. DorittLe, by Hugh 
Lofting. Stokes. 

Rosinson Crusoe. Illustrated by N. C. 
Wyeth. Cosmopolitan. 

THE Story or Our Country, by E. 
3oyd Smith. Putnam. 

THe Steepinc Beauty. Illustrated by 
Arthur Rackham. Lippincott. 
Grimm's Fairy TAtes. Translated by 

Elenore Abbott. Scribner. 

L’Atsace Hevureuse, par l’Oncle Hansi. 
Brentano. 

A Treasury oF Heroes AND HEROINEs, 
by Clayton Edwards. _ Illustrated 
by Florence Choate and Elizabeth 
Curtis. Stokes. 

FAIRIES AND CHIMNEYs, by Rose Fyle- 
man. Doran. 

A Boox or Discovery, by M. B. Synge. 
Putnam. 

Westward Ho! Illustrated by N. C. 
Wyeth. Scribner. 

Maricotp GArpEN, by Kate Greenaway. 
Warne. 

AMERICAN Boys’ HANpysook oF CAmp- 
LORE AND Woopcrart, by Dan 
Beard. Lippincott. 

On THE EpGe oF THE WILDERNESS, by 
Walter Prichard Eaton. Illustrated 
by C. L. Bull. Wilde. 

Tue Biue Peart, by Samuel Scoville, 
Jr. Illustrated by C. L. Bull. Cen- 
tury. 

Tue Brack BuccANeer, by 
W. Maeder. Harcourt. 
Tue TREASURE OF THE ISLE oF Mist, by 

W. W. Tarn. Putnam. 





Stephen 











F a satisfactory definition of the word 

“education” is ever discovered, I shall 
be the last to learn it. The only treatise 
on the subject which I have ever read, 
and not found too deep for my under- 
standing, is in Mr. C. M. Flandrau’s 
book, “Prejudices,” and it is called 
“What Is Education?” At the end he 
confesses that he is blessed if he knows. 
I do not know whether a love for books 
is education, or even a part of an educa- 
tion, but I am certain that it is a better 
thing than much of that which passes for 
and is often accepted as education. The 
grammar-school teacher who used to read 
us story-books for the last hour of the 
afterncon once or twice a week, the head- 
master whose class in Homer was merely 
a starting point for excursions into all 
kinds of literature, the English professor 
whose course in Shakespeare was simi- 
larly boundless, and the English instruc- 
tor (C. T. Copeland, of course) who could 
read aloud gloriously, and even make 
Sophomores enjoy the Bible—these three 
men and one woman were far too fine 
and important in our lives to be called by 
any such cold and restricted name as 
“educators.” If it is not better for chil- 
dren to be able to recite “The Walrus and 
the Carpenter,” for them to love “The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner,” and “The 
Prince and the Pauper,” than for them 
to know “where the wind comes from,” 
“what makes ice freeze” and “how many 


pounds the pyramids weigh’—all of 
which are urged upon them as desirable 
—then my time has been wasted, and I 
shall have to start over again in a School 
for Efficiency. 

The place to learn to love books is— 
like the place for women in the ancient 
saying—the home. I am afraid that the 
excellent English classics which used to 
be studied in the secondary and prepara- 
tory schools all over the country each 
year (the custom is still observed, I sup- 
pose) are forever out of favor with the 
students who worked over them. The 
good teachers and professors who com- 
piled the lists reversed the process of 
Tom Sawyer with the fence, and made a 
task out of a pleasure. The aim of Chil- 
dren’s Book Week, which is being ob- 
served from November 15th to 20th, is 
“more books in the home,” and it is a 
wise and admirable purpose. The books 
which deserve encouragement, the books 
which elders should buy for children, are 
the ones which elders can read aloud 
with the greatest amount of enjoyment 
for themselves. The picture-books which, 
in the long run, are the best for children, 
are the ones which parents can admire 
without loss of self-respect. 

At the head of this page I have put the 
names of some books for children, some 
of them entirely new, some of them old 
favorites but now issued in new and at- 
tractive form. Most of them are books 
of this autumn season; one or two were 
published earlier in the year. “The 
Story of Dr. Dolittle’ (Stokes) heads 
the list because it is new and entirely 
original, the text and its humorous pic- 
tures both the work of one man—said to 
be an English officer—who was writing 
and drawing to please his own children. 
It recalls Kipling’s “Just So Stories” and 
has that flavor of nonsense, together with 
plenty of talk about animals, which has 
made the books of Edward Lear, Lewis 
Carroll, and Charles E. Carryl’s “Davy 
and the Goblin,’ forever charming. 
(“Davy and the Goblin” is a book whose 
praises I shall continue to sound until my 
fingers are too feeble to strike the keys 
of the typewriter.) 

Dr. Dolittle was very fond of animals 
and kept many kinds of pets. Besides 
the goldfish in the pond at the bottom 
of his garden, he had rabbits in the pan- 
try, white mice in his piano, a squirrel 
in the linen closet, and a hedgehog in 
the cellar. There were also a duck, a 
dog, a baby pig, and an owl named Too- 
Too. His sister used to grumble about 
these animals, and one day an old lady 
with rheumatism who came to see the 
doctor became offended because she sat 
down on the hedgehog who was sleeping 
on the sofa, so she deserted Dr. Dolittle, 
and drove ten miles every Saturday to 
Oxenthorpe to see another doctor. 

“Robinson Crusoe’ (Cosmopolitan), 
with Mr. Wyeth’s colored pictures, is just 


published, and heartily to be commended. 
Boyd Smith’s “The Story of Our Coun- 
try” (Putnam) is another of this artist’s 
delicate picture-books. In his especial 
field he stands alone in this country. 
Parents should make sure that they have 
had the fun of looking at (in company 
with their children) Mr. Smith’s “The 
Story of Noah’s Ark,” “Chicken World,” 
“After They Came Out of the Ark,” and 
others. The Arthur Rackham picture- 
book is “Sleeping Beauty” (Lippincott), 
which is as fine in its way as his “Cin- 
derella.” The version of the story of 
Cinderella in this book has been criti- 
cized, but there is nothing but praise for 
the pictures. ‘“Hansi’” now sees his Al- 
sace delivered from bondage, and he had 
the privilege of helping. Now she is 
“L’Alsace Heureuse” (Brentano), and 
the little Alsatian girls are as nice as 
ever, while the Boches, sometimes com- 
ical and sometimes objectionable, are 
packed off to their own land. Rose Fyle- 
man’s “Fairies and Chimneys” (Doran) 
is a book of poems so well suited to please 
adults that they have appeared in Punch, 
but are as sure to appeal to children as 
“Peter Pan.” M. B. Synge’s “A Book of 
Discovery” (Putnam) is not only hand- 
somely illustrated, but is adorned with 
beautiful and fanciful maps. Mr. 
Wyeth’s illustrated edition of Kingsley’s 
“Westward Ho!” (Scribner) is his con- 
tribution to the excellent list of books by 
Stevenson, Jules Verne, and others 
(stories of adventure), published at this 
season each year by Scribner. Adults 
hunting for gift books for boys and girls 
can make no mistake in asking for any 
of the series. Kate Greenaway’s ‘“‘Mari- 
gold Garden” (Warne) is included as a 
typical Greenaway book—their pretty, 
feminine style attracts little girls, I sup- 
pose, or my colleagues, the ladies who 
conduct children’s rooms in the libraries, 
would not be so enthusiastic about them. 
Probably few boys are esthetic enough 
to enjoy Greenaway books. Had any- 
body given me one, when I was eight, I 
should have felt deeply degraded. A fine 
book of animal stories is W. P. Eaton’s 
“On the Edge of the Wilderness” 
(Wilde), while “The Blue Pearl’ (Cen- 
tury), “The Black Buccaneer” (Har- 
court), and “The Treasure of the Isle of 
Mist” (Putnam) are three stories of ad- 
venture for boys which have been added 
to the children’s rooms in the branches 
of the New York Public Library. James 
Otis’s “Toby Tyler, or Ten Weeks with a 
Circus” (Harper) has been issued in a 
new edition, with an interesting intro- 
duction by Kirk Munroe, describing the 
writing and purchase of the story. Kirk 
Munroe and James Otis! Names which 
enchanted us in those far-off days when 
Grover Cleveland ruled the land, and the 
next number of Harper’s Young People 
was something to await with excitement! 
EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 
A Severe Critic of Japan 


JapAN’s Foreicn Poricres. By A. M. Pooley. 
New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 
N R. POOLEY is known to students of 
the Far East by reason not only of 
a rather stormy experience as foreign 
correspondent in Japan but because of 
his edition of the “Secret Memoirs of 
Count Hayashi” and his volume, “Japan 
at the Cross Roads,” published in 1917. 
In the preface to this latter volume Mr. 
Pooley said that it was but part of a 
larger work dealing with Japan, but that 
by reason of the war he was at that time 
prevented from publishing the chapters 
dealing with Japan’s foreign policies. 
This impediment being now removed, 
the present volume is issued. 

Japan has not lacked critics during 
recent years, but none has been more 
severe than Mr. Pooley. The writer of 
this review was told by a bookseller in 
Yokohama, two years ago, that he was 
not allowed by the authorities to sell Mr. 
Pooley’s “Japan at the Cross Roads,” and 
it will be interesting to learn whether a 
similar embargo is placed upon this new 
product of his pen. 

The volume contains a number of as- 
sertions which, if true, are of no incon- 
siderable interest to students of Far- 
Eastern international relations, but it 
can not be said that, in a number of in- 
stances at least, the grounds for these 
statements are sufficiently set forth. 
Among the charges which M-. Pooley 
brings against Japan are the following: 
that the revolution of the Yang-boks in 
1894, which led up to the Sino-Japanese 
War, was due to Japanese intrigues and 
to a subsidized Anti-Korean Association; 
that the Finnish agitation after 1900 
was financed by Japan (this is based 
upon a personal statement made to the 
author by the late Professor Julius 
Reuter of Helsingfors, and upon docu- 
ments published by the Russian Govern- 
ment) ; that Japan financed and fostered 
the internal revolution in Russia (as 
shown by a contract between the Japa- 
nese Government and certain Russian 
revolutionaries in Geneva and a bill for 
forty-six million yen, accepted by the 
Japanese Minister of Finance and paid 
in 1919); that Japan supplied arms to 
Abyssinia and elsewhere (as shown by 
records in the Tokyo law courts); that 
she aided sedition in Bengal in 1912; 
that she has constantly sought to create 
trouble between Mexico and the United 
States; that she categorically informed 
Yuan Shih-Kai, on December 23, 1911, 
that she would not permit the abdication 
of the Manchus and the establishment of 
a Republic, and that, in December, 1914, 
Baron Kato advised Yuan to restore the 


Manchu Government; that, early in the 
Revolution of 1911 in China, broadsides 
were drawn up, printed, and distributed 
by the Japanese urging the Chinese to 
attack foreigners—an advice which the 
revolutionary leaders promptly repudi- 
ated; that Japan was anxious that revolu- 
tionary trouble should break out in 
China, and therefore gladly lent money 
and supplied arms to the -revolution- 
ists, but that she was surprised and 
greatly disturbed when it developed that 
the Monarchy was about to be over- 
thrown, and would have intervened in 
China to prevent this outcome had not 
Great Britain expressed strong dis- 
approval of such a step; that Sun Yat- 
Sen received considerable financial aid 
from Japan, and, in 1915, entered into 
an agreement with the Government of 
that country to create a third revolution 
in China (the text of this purported 
agreement, providing for an offensive 
and defensive alliance between Japan and 
the new Government to be established, 
is reproduced from the National Review 
of Shanghai). 

Mr. Pooley is convinced that President 
Wilson had personal, if not official, 
knowledge before the armistice with 
Germany of the secret agreements of 
Japan with Great Britain, Russia, and 
France, as to what territorial rewards 
Japan should obtain in return for her 
participation in the war. Mr. Pooley 
says: “Mr. Wilson certainly knew of the 
secret agreements, as also of the pub- 
lished ones, because on March 4, 1918, 
Mr. Balfour so stated in the House of 
Commons. It is true that on August 19, 
1919, Mr. Wilson stated to Senator John- 
son that he did not know of them until 
after the armistice, but the evidence is 
overwhelming to the contrary. In any 
case we give Mr. Balfour precedence over 
President Wilson on a question of ve- 
racity. And even if the President did 
not know officially, he must have known 
unofficially, because the documents had 
been published in Russia, China, Amer- 
ica, and this country [England].” 

Mr. Pooley does not predict war be- 
tween Japan and the United States, but 
its possibility is recognized. He says 
(p. 121): “That Japan would ever risk 
a war with America appears inconceiv- 
able, but the conditions between the two 
countries are frankly strained, and if 
Japan should persist in aggression and 
America should persist in maintaining 
her point of view, matters might slip 
beyond the limits of diplomatic han- 
dling.” That they had very nearly 
reached such a point in 1913, Mr. Pooley 
is convinced. 

As to this matter of possible acute 
trouble between Japan and the United 
States, the writer of this review will 
perhaps be excused if he adds the fol- 
lowing observations. Independently of 
the animosities engendered upon both 


sides by the question of Japanese immi- 
gration into the United States, it can 
not be denied that, during the past five 
years, that is, since the presentation to 
China by Japan of her Twenty-One De- 
mands, the American people have come 
to look with steadily increasing suspicion 
and disapproval upon the Asiatic policies 
of Japan. Especially influential in this 
respect have been the insistence upon 
the part of the Japanese to extensive 
rights in Shantung, and the brutality 
with which the Koreans have been 
treated. In Japan, with what would 
seem to be full Governmental approval, 
the newspapers have for some years been 
bitter in their attacks upon America and 
alleged American policies, and especially 
violent has been this newspaper cam- 
paign during recent months. It would 
seem as though a deliberate attempt 
were being made in Japan to arouse a 
national feeling against America and 
Americans which will support any policy 
which the Government may see fit to 
adopt. 

If this active propaganda is simply for 
the purpose of securing popular acquies- 
cence in increased expenditures upon the 
army and navy, it is obviously a very 
dangerous one, for, in result, the Gov- 
ernment may find itself forced to adopt 
policies which its best judgment would 
not approve. As for our own Govern- 
ment, it will be well for those who direct 
our foreign policies to bear constantly in 
mind that it may be subjected to pres- 
sure or persuasion from outside sources 
that may not be wholly disinterested in 
character. Japan has no real friends 
among the nations. There are many in 
Great Britain who would be relieved 
were Japan’s power to be weakened, and 
if this can be brought about by Ameri- 
can arms or economic boycott, they will 
be well satisfied. Koreans know very 
well that their chances for independence 
would be greatly strengthened were 
Japan to suffer severe military defeat at 
the hands of America. China stands in 
fear of Japan’s aggressive strength and 
will be only too glad if it comes about 
that America is the agent for removing 
this fear. And also Russia, as can be 
imagined, will not be disconsolate should 
Japan be forced, by a military defeat, to 
withdraw for good and all from conti- 
nental Asia. 

The American Government, therefore, 
in determining its Far-Eastern policies, 
needs especially to take care that only 
her own interests and convictions of 
right and justice control. The points 
of real conflict between the two countries 
are sufficiently grave, without having 
them rendered more acute, or the posi- 
tions based upon them pressed to more 
uncompromising terms, because of out- 
side influences, overtly or more subtly 
and insidiously applied. 

W. W. WILLOUGHBY 
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Labor as a ‘‘Human Motor’’ 


Tue Science or Lanour AND Its ORGANIZA- 
tion. By Dr. Josefa Ioteyko, Laureate of 
Brussels University and of the Academy 
of Medicine. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Company. 

HE classical economists, in whose 

system of glorified common sense 

production and supply were the chief 
cornerstones, too often regarded the 
laborer as a means to economic ends ex- 
ternal to himself, as though he were a 
beast of burden or a mere machine. The 
Socialists, on the contrary, laying chief 
stress on distribution and demand, which 
are of the second order, historically and 
logically, have been prone to ignore the 
hard facts of life, as though the wants 
of man could be supplied by Providence 
or by magic. This is a fine Hegelian 
antimony, whereof the synthesis is given 
by the psycho-physicists, who declare 
that the laborer is a “human motor” that 
works best when treated both as means 
and end. Thus, the researches of Fech- 
ner, Wundt, and the whole school of 
physiological psychologists, which some 
have thought so barren and futile, are 
bearing fruit in a new field and are mak- 
ing a notable contribution towards the 
solution of the problem of labor. 

The early studies of the human motor 
were for the most part laboratory inves- 
tigations of food values and the trans- 
formation of energy in the living being, 
such as those carried on by Chauveau 
in Paris, Atwater and Benedict in the 
United States, Riibner, Ziintz, and Loewy 
in Germany, Henry in the Laboratoire 
d’Energétique founded by Ernest Solvay 
in Brussels. More recently studies of 
industrial labor have been made, both in 
laboratory and workshop, for another 
purpose—to ascertain the best methods 
of communicating activity to the human 
motor which will favor the liberation of 
exterior mechanical energy, the only 
kind which is of use in industrial work. 
In this field important researches have 
been made by Mosso, of Turin; Bloch 
and Richet, of Paris; Imbert, of Mont- 
pellier; Buyse and Ioteyko, of Brussels, 
and others, including, of course, the late 
F. W. Taylor, whose brilliant time-and- 
motion studies have attracted world- 
wide attention. 

The investigations of Omer Buyse, 
formerly of Charleroi, but now director 
of the University of Labor at Brussels, 
have a special bearing upon the problem 
of apprenticeship in that they show the 
effects of training or habit—a state 
antagonistic to fatigue—in augmenting 
the ease, the speed, the accuracy, and the 
uniformity of an act by its repetition. 
Apprenticeship, therefore, should be 
directed towards economy in the expendi- 
ture of neuro-muscular energy. Fortu- 
nately, the introduction of machinery 
has lightened the task of the large mus- 
cles to such an extent that, as Dr. 


Ioteyko says, the evolution of appren- 
ticeship is dependent on the training of 
the small muscles. 

Dr. Ioteyko’s own studies centre upon 
the sensation of fatigue, which is the 
psychic factor which regulates the ex- 
penditure of energy of the human motor, 
causes the animal machine to adapt itself 
to the best conditions of working, and 
even modifies the forms of the muscles 
to suit them to their work. Fatigue. as 
the author defines it, is “the conscious- 
ness of overwork, the result, it may be, 
of too much work, or it may be unpro- 
ductive work accompanied by waste.” 
But the sensation itself is not a wholly 
reliable guide, for it has lost some of its 
biological significance, partly because, like 
all sensations, it is subject to illusions 
and oscillations, partly because the body 
is not adapted to all the new functions 
imposed upon it by modern industries. 
Consequently, it is necessary to supple- 
ment the sensation itself by the meas- 
urement of objective as well as sub- 
jective fatigue, and such methods have 
yielded important and interesting re- 
sults. For example, it has been shown 
by the use of Mosso’s ergograph that 
while work done increases in arithmetical 
progression, objective or real fatigue 
increases in geometrical progression, and 
that when the body is tired a small 
amount of additional labor produces dis- 
astrous results. Thus, we have a scien- 
tific formulation of the disutility of the 
last hour and a new application of the 
last straw that breaks the camel’s back. 

The prophylaxy of fatigue should obvi- 
ously be based upon scientific investiga- 
tion, rather than upon crude preventive 
measures which are not susceptible of 
general application. Thus, a general 
eight-hour day must be condemned, for, 
as Liesse says, it is absurd to pretend 
to fix a priori a uniform length of work- 
ing day for all industries in all coun- 
tries. Nor should legislation be based 
merely on the pathological method, by 
compiling statistics of morbidity and 
mortality, for social welfare requires 
that the signs of overwork should be 
detected long before organic collapse. 
The subject is exceedingly complex, for 


the intensity of fatigue is a function of- 


many variables—hours of work, relative 
wages, nature and organization of the 
work, individual constitution, and apti- 
tudes, age, sex, town or country life, 
personal hygiene, and whatnot. Then, 
too, the signs of overwork are often 
obscure and susceptible of misinterpre- 
tation, for, as Bloch has shown, fatigue 
predominates, not in the muscles that do 
the most work, but in those that become 
immovable when contracted. In answer 
to the question: “When you have been 
very busy whereabouts do you feel 
fatigue?” Bloch obtained a number of 
apparently paradoxical answers, thus: 
“The baker, who had been kneading 


all night, leaning over and mixing the 
heavy mass of dough, complained of 
fatigue in his legs. The blacksmith, who 
strikes the anvil, does not complain of 
tired arms or shoulders, but of his back 
and loins. The roadmender, working with 
his pick, is tired in the legs. The shoe- 
maker, who strikes with a hammer, com- 
plains of his loins and abdominal muscles. 
The young soldier, after a march, is 
chiefly tired in the nape of the neck, even 
though he has not carried a haversack. 
The inexperienced violinist complains of 
a distressing strain at the back of the 
neck, whilst the accomplished artist wails 
over a numbness of the left hand which 
he has held contracted upon the finger- 
board of his instrument. The experi- 
enced oarsman suffers from fatigue in 
the calves of his legs and insteps after 
prolonged exertion.” 

As one would expect, Dr. Ioteyko looks 
at scientific management from the point 
of view of his researches in fatigue. 
While he eulogizes the Taylor system as 
yielding extraordinary technological re- 
sults, he thinks that it is in need of 
improvement ‘on the psychophysical side. 
He finds in it three great faults: First, 
no scientific study has been made of its 
relation to fatigue, a study that could 
only be made by physiologists trained in 
such work; second, the system offers no 
guarantee of permanent benefits to the 
workers; third, the premiums supply too 
strong a stimulant in the direction of 
overwork. 

There is doubtless some force in ail 
of these criticisms, yet they scarcely 
detract from the value of Taylor’s work. 
True, he was no psycho-physicist, yet 
he paid some attention to the subject of 
fatigue, and, as a pioneer in a new field, 
he gave a great impetus to such studies, 
both at home and abroad. Again, the 
Taylor system, if universally applied, 
would greatly increase the per capita pro- 
duction of wealth, and wages could not 
fail to rise. A more just criticism along 
this line would be that Taylor dealt with 
picked men only, and that his methods 
could do little for the general run of 
laborers, although some of his followers 
have done better in this respect. Finally, 
while it must be admitted that Taylor’s 
differential piece-rate system was seri- 
ously defective in that it tended to elimi- 
nate all but the most capable workers, 
the bonus systems of Gantt and others 
are more democratic in their operation 
and probably do not encourage overwork 
more than other systems based on piece- 
rate. 

Of course, the French and Belgian syn- 
dicalists take little interest in psycho- 
physics, and American unionists are 
scarcely aware of the existence of such 
a science, but sooner or later they will 
be obliged to take cognizance of it. 
Already the relation of fatigue to indus- 
trial accidents is generally acknowledged, 
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and the relation of fatigue to diet is 
beginning to receive proper recognition. 
Dr. loteyko finds that vegetarians suffer 
far less from fatigue than the omnivo- 
rous. Then, too, psychophysical meas- 
urements are being used to indicate chil- 
dren’s aptitudes for various lines of 
work, and the value of ambidextrous 
training for both physical and mental 
development is more generally recog- 
nized than formally, especially in the 
vocational training of maimed soldiers. 
In brief, science is invading the field of 
labor, and organized effort must conform 
to the ascertained facts of industrial life. 
This is well understood in Belgium, 
whose rapid industrial rehabilitation 
since the war has been closely connected 
with scientific investigation and with her 
comprehensive system of technical educa- 
tion, based, as Dr. Ioteyko points out, 
upon American principles and American 
methods. 
J. E. LE ROSSIGNOL 


Knights of the Air 
Tue LarayetteE Fryixnc Corps. Edited by 
James Norman Hall and Charles Bernard 
Nordoff. In two volumes. With many 
illustrations. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Company. 

ENRY ADAMS, inventor of the 
dogma of acceleration, should have 
lived to read this gallant chronicle. It 
might have reassured him. Youth, peril, 
valor, glory, mastery over speed tingle 

through its eight hundred pages. 

The idea of a flying corps of American 
volunteers originated with the young 
Massachusetts aviator, Norman Prince, 
in the Autumn of 1914. It took more 
than a year to overcome official difficul- 
ties. Meanwhile the knights poured in 
from many quarters. Most of the 
pioneers were of the type of William 
Thaw, young Americans resident in Paris 
who had promptly enlisted in the Foreign 
Legion, and had already won their decora- 
tions for valor. Others came over from 
the volunteer ambulance service. Some, 
like the rolling stone Lufbery, greatest 
of American aces, worked their way 
across sea to enlist. The young collegian, 
Kiffin Rockwell, offered his services to 
France on August 3, 1914, the war 
being only two days old. 

The Escadrille Lafayette ever wanted 
combat service and generally got it. Of 
the seventeen members who enlisted be- 
fore 1917 only ten survive to-day. Liv- 
ing or dead, they had had such glory as 
is offered to youth only once in aeons. 
Victor Chapman, shot down while car- 
rying his gift of oranges to a wounded 
and thirsty comrade, will be remembered 
along with Sir Philip Sidney. In all, 
224 saw combat service. Fifty-one were 
killed at the front, nineteen wounded, 
fifteen brought down and taken prisoner. 
All told they scored 199 official victories 
and probably as many more that could 


not be verified. The fates of these young 
paladins were various. Lufbery lasted 
through a score of combats and _ shot 
down seventeen enemies before a hero’s 
death claimed him. Baylies crashed 
down with twelve to his credit. Ten 
others won the title of ace. Stuart Wal- 
cott dashed into his first fight, brought 
down his foe, and in another minute lay 
shattered and still in the wreckage of his 
own machine. And such dead, if they 
miss much that life offers, will have drunk 
to the full of what generous youth de- 
sires. To have the glory of war without 
its filth and confusion, to fight without 
the deadening background of military 
drudgery, to face death boldly day by 
day in the clean air, night by night to 
have the fellowship of the bravest and 
merriest, to attain in a keen moment the 
proudest honors—such was their lot. 
Those of us whose years of adventure 
have long passed must regard with equal 
envy those who carry such memories on 
earth and those who are themselves be- 
come great memories. Almost inciden- 
tally they rendered a high political serv- 
ice, representing the very spirit of an 
unawaked America which Mr. Wilson was 
keeping out of war. 

All the materials for a history of the 
corps are in these two fine volumes. 
Many photographs enliven the statistical 
and narrative parts, and even caricature 
points the humors of life between fights. 
Somewhat to its disadvantage for the 
general reader, but very naturally also, 
the work takes the form of a family 
archive and record. The brief biogra- 
phies are touched off, not always quite 
happily, with the jocularity of a college 
class book. Everything is written from 
the point of view of the insider. Thus 
the outsider will have to pick and choose. 
The picking, however, is excellent, espe- 
cially in the second volume which is made 
up of letters from the pilots of the Corps. 
These contain the most extraordinary 
writing, paragraphs and sentences which, 
as the writers would be likely to say, 
“hit on all sixteen cylinders.” Take the 
following: 


To-day I sent one man, and probably an- 
other, to the unknown future. I saw him 
fall for 15,000 feet, swerving and vrilleing, 
slipping and diving, until he was merged with 
the brown of the autumn fields. In the 
twinkling of an eye such things are over and 
done. I am no longer stirred or excited over 
them. They are a part of the day’s work. A 
few minutes later I saw a plane fall 3,500 
meters like a blazing meteor. I watched it 
fall, wondering where it would strike and 
whether it were friend or foe. One is better 
off to disregard the thought that a human life 
is thus going out. 


Some day some one will dig a great es- 
say out of these two volumes. Meanwhile 
those who care for the fine flower of 
chivalry in the world war will here find 
its full flavor for some slight and neg- 
ligible trouble of exploration. 

FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 


The Hapless Middle. 
Distance 


Tue AGE or InNoceNce. By Edith Wharton. 

New York: D. Appleton and Company. 

UGGED admirers of the thing as it 

is assure us that whether we person- 
ally warm to a novelist’s theme or people 
is next to none of our business. Still, 
our comfort and even our judgment are 
more or less affected by caring or not 
caring for what and whom the business 
is all ‘“fabout.” The limitations of the 
present note on Mrs. Wharton’s new 
story may be revealed by the confession 
that the annotator’s delight in it as a 
picture is greatly tempered by his dis- 
trust of its leading male figure. I don’t 
much like this Newland Archer, and I 
don’t quite believe in his existence; and 
this doubt curdles my faith in the integ- 
rity of the story as a whole. Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s workmanship has not failed her. 
This is the hand that built the House of 
Mirth, and reared a rugged shaft to 
Enoch Frome. Its touch grows simpler, 
less meticulous, in dealing with the con- 
genial matter of this book. For those of 
us who recall at least the savor of the 
seventies and early eighties, this study 
of the New York of that period has 
solidity as well as “atmosphere.” 

A “social” New York, of course, Fifth 
Avenue New York before that highway 
of the elect was stormed by Middle West- 
ern opulence, and long before it began to 
be workshop and promenade for the 
dark-faced alien in his thousands and his 
tens of thousands. Already there are 
rumors of change, Knickerbocker fast- 
nesses are in siege, and climbers from 
the vulgar outside peer into the fold. 
Aristocracy, before this, has refreshed 
itself with common blood, as in the case 
of old Mrs. Manson Mingott, who has 
held her own very well among her bet- 
ters; and doubtful if charming persons 
like Julius Beaufort have married their 
way into acceptance by the “best people.” 
But aristocracy remains unchallenged, 
an aristocracy which can be held in the 
boxes of the old Academy of Music— 
cherished by conservatives “for being 
small and inconvenient, and thus keep- 
ing out the ‘new people.’” Not Mrs. 
Manson Mingott but old van der Luy- 
den with his Patroon signet-ring and un- 
approachable calm is the arbiter of this 
régime; as old Sillerton Jackson is 
keeper of its records and chronicler of 
its secret history. A secret history it 
has, a delectable legend of intrigues and 
peccadilloes carefully guarded from such 
publicity as would properly outrage an 
age of official innocence. It was of 
course that age of hypocrisy and prudery 
which it is the recognized duty of our 
own forthright and painstakingly indec- 
orous period to despise. Happily, Mrs. 


Wharton’s gentle if firm handling of the 
culprit generation agreeably eases the 
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rigor of our attitude towards it. Law- 
rence Lefferts represents very nearly the 
worst of it, but May Welland represents 
very nearly the best. If only her crea- 
tor’s indulgence had run to making her 


lovable! . . I can’t quite feel, on the 
whole, that May Welland or any of these 
people, with the exception of Ellen Olen- 
ska, and perhaps Mrs. Manson Mingott, 
get much beyond their predestined types. 
Ellen has a certain kinship to Lily Bart, 
as a quivering victim of social conditions, 
though her fate is as little as pos- 
sible tinged with sordidness. The age of 
innocence has cheerfully thrown her inno- 
cence to the desires of a rich foreign 
roué with a title. She is too decent to 
remain his plaything, runs away from 
him, and as soon as possible comes home 
to New York to find herself an object of 
suspicion or contempt in the society 
which has a stomach for the Julius Beau- 
forts and Lawrence Leffertses, whose 
sexual adventures are officially ignored 
because officially unacknowledged. How- 
ever, as the great-niece of old lady Min- 
gott and the cousin of May Welland she 
is to be rescued by force, with the aid of 
the all-powerful van der Luydens. She 
is to be made the best of, by imperial 
decree. 

Here, then, is our situation: with May 
Welland and conventional young New- 
land Archer becoming betrothed, as it 
were, in Ellen’s defense. So we come to 
Newland Archer, whom both women in 
their different ways are to adore, and 
who, I confess, seems to me so little 
worth adoring as to make the spectacle 
of his worshippers slightly ‘ridiculous. 
He is supposed to be a sensitive and 
chivalrous youth, a gentleman according 
to the code of his time; in fact he is a 
selfish sentimentalist. For a while we 
hope he may somehow be made a man of, 
but halfway through the book his case is 
patently hopeless. As a hero, even of 
the most modest dimensions, he commits 
suicide on page 173, to be minute, at the 
moment when, after Ellen has confessed 
her unhappy love and her resolve to keep 
it sound (“I can’t love you unless I give 
you up”), he retorts with the insult of 
a navvy repulsed by a barmaid. Later, 
much later, after a ruthless pursuit un- 
broken by his marriage, he is ready to 
take her when she proposes the alterna- 
tive of remaining ‘“‘as they are,” or of 
“coming to him once” and then going 
back to her unspeakable husband. It is 
not his own will that intervenes. . ‘ 
The last chapter is a glimpse, thirty 
years later, of a Newland Archer in Paris 
refusing to see the woman who has been 
ready to sacrifice so much for him, and 
who has remained always faithful to her 
love. Going to see her by appointment, 
he sticks outside her door and sends his 
son up alone with the dismal message, 
“Say I’m old-fashioned: that’s enough.” 
The implication is that he is coming up a 


little later. But he sits on a bench out- 
side and watches her window and luxuri- 
ates in sentimental memories. . ‘ 
“It’s more real to me here than if I went 
up,” he suddenly heard himself say; and 
the fear lest that last shadow of reality 
should lose its edge kept him rooted to 
his seat as the minutes succeeded each 
other.” And presently he gets up and 
walks off by himself—where he belongs. 

Why take him so hard? How else 
shall he be taken by one who wishes to 
find and seems to come so near finding 
in this book a sympathetic interpreta- 
tion rather than a contemptuous satire 
upon the “innocent age” of which we our- 
selves were bred? If there were no doubt 
of the intention, the effect would be very 
different. 

H. W. BOYNTON 


The Story of a Failure 


Charles E. Chapin’s Story. Written in 
Sing Sing Prison. With an Introduction by 
Basil King. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 


HE essential thing to know about this 
otherwise trivial record is that it 
was written in Sing Sing prison. This 
is so acutely perceived by all those con- 
cerned in its publication that the fact is 
made a part of the title of the book, both 
on the cover and on the title page. It is, 
indeed, the whole point and moral of the 
story—the story of a failure. 

The irony of the recital is accented by 
the pitifully obvious belief running 
through it all that until the very last 
Chapin thought of himself as a success, 
as a man doing things worth while. He 
never saw himself as a man who all his 
life had fed upon husks and chaff and 
who expended his blazing energy to no 
end. He never knew or even sensed, if 
one may judge from his own account, 
any of the deeper currents or meaning 
of the lives men lead. He was so blind, 
so unperceiving, and yet one is sure that 
he felt, if he felt anything deeply, that 
he “knew life.” 

He never saw under the surface, and 
what he sought on the surface was crime 
and disaster and the wreckage that men 
and women make of themselves under 
the spur of lust, anger, desire, fear, and 
greed—weaknesses and frailties. All 
his working days were spent in setting 
these things down in feverish haste. A 
wretched sort of life, as it is disclosed, 
with few or no real compensations. 

This, in barest outline, is Charlie 
Chapin’s story: When he was fourteen 
years old he got a job delivering papers 
in a newspaper Office in a little Western 
town that he does not name. He learned 
shorthand and typesetting, and how to 
send and receive messages by telegraph. 
He ran a little amateur paper. Then he 
became an actor and went “barnstorm- 
ing” with fly-by-night theatrical com- 








panies. When he was twenty-one he 
was married and a reporter on the Chi- 
cago Tribune. After further experiences 
in Chicago and St. Louis he came to New 
York and got a job on the World. For 
twenty years he was city editor of the 
Evening World and a figure on Park Row. 
He speculated in Wall Street and won. 
He owned a yacht and a motor car and 
lived at an expensive hotel. And then: 
“The defendant was indicted on Sep- 
tember 18, 1918, for murder in the first 
degree, in that he had killed his wife 
Nellie, with a pistol, by shooting her in 
the head. At the time of the killing 
defendant was, and for several years 
prior thereto had been, the city editor 
of the New York Evening World. He is 
sixty years of age. He and his wife 
whom he killed had been married for 
thirty-nine years, and the uncontradicted 
testimony is to the effect that their rela- 
tions had been singularly devoted.” 


His turn had come. His speculations 
had gone awry. He was in debt and 
broke. His creditors began to swarm. 
He wrote to an associate: 

“For some time I have been conscious 
that I am on the verge of a nervous 
breakdown. I have fought against it 
continually, but the pains in my head 
grow more acute, and I realize now that 
the time is fast approaching when I will 
collapse entirely. I dread to think of 
passing the remainder of my life in a 
sanitarium, so I am doing the only thing 
I can think of to escape such a calam- 
Wis ss" 

While he was in his heyday he was 
called a good newspaper man. He never 
was in any proper sense. He lacked sym- 
pathy and insight and understanding and 
education. He learned to know good 
newspaper writing when he saw it, but 
he couldn’t write himself, nor could he 
inspire good writing in others. He had 
good writers about him, but they came 
to him for money after they had proved 
their quality elsewhere. Chapin was not 
a “discoverer” of talent. 

Yet no man lives quite fruitlessly, no 
matter how sadly or badly he manages 
his own affairs, and Chapin, who was 
so “successful” and yet a failure, may 
serve as a warning and a lesson to young 
men who are entering journalism. 

Chapin’s long service sheds no glamor 
on his chosen work. He undoubtedly 
worked hard, but he lacked the qualities, 
the moral stamina and perceptions and 
standards that a man must have to be 
of any real value in that arduous and 
engrossing profession. Chapin missed 
it all. He never knew the wheat from 
the chaff. He pursued false gods because 
he never knew real ones. That is his trag- 
edy, as he reveals it all unknowingly in 
this record from Sing Sing. He was 
always concerned with the things that 
really do not matter. He doesn’t know it 
yet. It is pitiful. 
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The Idea of Progress a 
Recent Conception 


Tue [pEA oF PrRoGREss. New 


York: 


3y J. B. Bury. 
The Macmillan Company. 


“PEACE,” wrote Chastellux in his es- 
say “On Public Felicity” in 1772, 
“is an advantageous condition for the 
progress of reason, but especially when it 
is the result of the exhaustion of peoples 
and their satiety of fighting.” The re- 
ligious wars of France provided the back- 
ground for the “Great Design” which 
Sully attributed to Henry IV. The War 
of the Spanish Succession gave special 
interest to the Abbé de Saint Pierre’s 
Project for Universal Peace. The Na- 
poleonic struggle was followed by the 
rival philosophies of history and roman- 
ticists like Chateaubriand and Guizot, 
who looked to the past, and of St. Simon- 
ians and Socialists, who looked to the 
future. So at the present moment, after 
the unparalleled upheaval of the World 
War, there is arising in Germany a whole 
new literature on the nature of civiliza- 
tion and its precariousness; in England 
the Guild Socialist movement is urged, 
as Mr. Chesterton says, “as a return to 
the past by men ignorant of the past, 
like the subconscious action of some man 
who has lost his memory”; and in Rus- 
sia Lenin has been preaching a gospel 
which shall inaugurate an industrial mil- 
lennium. Most of these panaceas for the 
future and philosophies of the past have 
been put forward with no very clear con- 
ception of what the past really was. 
It is therefore most refreshing to read 
a book like that of Professor Bury. Un- 
like many good historians, who in the 
evening of their life have been tempted 
to search for a formula which shall be a 
synthesis of the past and a prophecy of 
the future, Professor Bury is wisely 
content to remain strictly a scientific his- 
torian. He does not venture into the pit- 
fall of writing a philosophy of history. 
He merely investigates the philosophies 
of others in order to give an exceedingly 
clear and interesting account of the 
origin and growth of the idea of prog- 
ress. With the wonderful mechanical in- 
ventions of the past century and the idea 
of evolution, now thoroughly popularized, 
to most minds to-day the idea of progress 
has become almost as axiomatic as the 
law of gravitation. But few persons 
probably realize its modernity. It is not 
much older than the age of steam itself. 
As Professor Bury shows, the Greeks 
and Romans, who were otherwise so fer- 
tile in their speculations on human ex- 
istence, did not hit upon this idea which 
to us seems so simple and obvious. In 
the Middle Ages the intellectual atmos- 
phere was not favorable for the develop- 
ment of the idea of progress, for all 
theological theory had the purpose of se- 





curing happiness in another world and 
not any amelioration of society in this. 
Medieval doctrine apprehended history 
not as a natural development or one which 
man might consciously control, but as a 
series of events ordered by Providence. 
The men of the Renaissance, saturated 
with the idea of the superiority of the 
Ancients and convinced of the regression 
of mankind during the Dark Ages, did 
not conceive of any permanent progress. 
It was not until after the Reformation, 
first with Bodin, and then with the ra- 
tionalistic philosophy of the Encyclo- 
pedists, that the idea of progress, in 
spite of Rousseau, enjoyed a deep and 
wide hold on speculative oninion and be- 
gan powerfully to affect the actions of 
men who were convinced that man is 
perfectible. 
Ss. B. Fay 


The Run of the Shelves 


N Elia’s famous catalogues of books 
which are no books, biblia a-biblia, 
he included Court Calendars, Directories, 
Pocket Books, Draught Boards, bound 
and lettered on the back, Scientific 
Treatises, Statutes at Large; but he 
could not imagine a book which should 
be an advertisement of a certain article 
of commerce. Such, however, is essen- 
tially the character of “Time Telling 
Through the Ages” (Doubleday, Page), 
by Henry C. Brearley. This most in- 
genious compilation begins with the cave 
man watching the decline of the shadow, 
and reaches its climax in the achievement 
of an American firm, too well known to 
be herein named, in putting fifty million 
watches into the service of mankind. 
It is a fascinating theme. It involves 
consideration of the sundial, the hour- 
glass, the clepsydra, the “Nuremberg 
egg” in all their forms and their evo- 
lution into the modern wrist-watch, 
which can act as a perpetual memento 
mori and external conscience; and this 
moral influence can be had at a price 
within the reach of all! The illustra- 
tions are numerous and interesting, the 
reproductions of various horologes in the 
Metropolitan Museum being the most 
helpful. There is a bibliography of the 
subject, a chronology of American manu- 
facturers of watches, a list of watch 
collectors, and a brief encyclopedic dic- 
tionary on the subject, but no index. 


“Enjoying Life’ is about the most 
inappropriate title that the friends of 
the late W. W. P. Barbellion could have 
found for his literary remains (Doran). 
The young zodlogist indulged a titanism 
that made for despair; his expression 
of the will to possess the world is gen- 
erally hectic and occasionally vulgar. 
After bathing ‘he loves his “cool pink 
skin.” Meant to be Whitmanish, the 







emotion recalls rather Mary McLane. 
He would fain shatter himself upon 
adored mountains, drink up the beloved 
sea, be consumed by the sun. He cries, 
“T regret I was not alive in the days of 
ancient Rome. To have been non-ex- 
istent and unconsidered in such great 
affairs stings me sharply.” Here is one 
of those flashes, quite Sir Thomas 
Brownish, which enliven the journal too 
seldom. The diarist in the next sentence 
proceeds to spoil matters, “I seem to be 
a sort of serious village idiot whose de- 
sire to help is viewed with smiles or 
friendly tolerance, or else is simply ig- 
nored—an energetic fly on a great wheel, 
puling out remonstrances because he 
isn’t the engineer. I am piqued because 
I was not a witness of the gambolings 
of Dinosaurs and Pterodactyls.” Natu- 
rally the aim of embracing all times, 
places, and persons ends in the conclu- 
sion, “To live is. a continuous humilia- 
tion.” Partly because we can not even 
realize our own emotions. “Should any 
experience, any emotion, whether grief 
or joy, of powerful voltage really estab- 
lish a contact, death would be instanta- 
neous from electrocution.” While living 
in hope of electrocution we may at least 
fool ourselves into contentment. “It is 
impossible to circumvent the human 
soul—that precious quiddity that tri- 
umphs over all things, suffereth all 
things, is not easily provoked. But the 
psychological truth is that the so-called 
conquests of the soul are usually only 
strategic retreats dictated by the in- 
stinct for preservation of self.” Our 
extracts rhay reveal at once the type of 
reflection and as well the odd blend of 
eloquence and sheer fustian in the style. 
To many readers it is ingratiating. For 
ourselves, a kind of cheapness and gush 
in Barbellion’s titanism makes us won- 
der that his friends, after exploiting the 
vein most liberally in “The Journal of a 
Disappointed Man,” should feel con- 
strained to make a second demonstration. 
Only the present indiscriminating appe- 
tite for human documents, however in- 
significant, can explain the matter. 


“A people filled with vital energy, kind 
in heart, sincere and simple in their 
ways of thought and speech, idealistic 
in emotion, practical in conduct and 
democratic by faith and upbringing”’— 
such is Sir Philip Gibbs’ picture of 
America in this new volume, “People of 
Destiny” (Harper). The truth in these 
words is inspiriting, and the exaggera- 
tion is very comfortable. There is some- 
thing frank, warm, and lovable in the 
man which instantly divines and ap- 
propriates the large element in American 
reality and the still larger element in 
American tradition which conforms to 
the spirit. England has had reserves 
about us. We crowed too loudly over our 
part in the victory. We put off our sig- 
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nature to the treaty. We showed an in- 
tolerance for the views of minorities 
which drew forth reprimands from Mr. 
H. W. Massingham and Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw. But the redemption of 
Europe lies in our hands. “Intellectual- 
ly,” the author admits, we are still 
“boyish and young and raw.” One rather 
shudders at the intellectual immaturity 
of a country which a mind so youthful— 
not to say, wholesomely and generously 
boyish—as Gibbs’ can regard as juve- 
nile. Perhaps, like other adolescents, we 
appear older to ourselves and younger to 
our elders than we really are. At all 
events we are young enough to respond 
to the cheer and good-will which Sir 
Philip, whose spirits seem almost un- 
touched by his passage through the In- 
ferno, has so fraternally set forth in 
“People of Destiny.” 


Like most books of the sort, Albert 
G. Robinson’s “Old New England 
Houses” (Scribner) is more to be valued 
for its pictures than for its text. Here 
the text, however, is entirely adequate 
as a brief introduction to upward of a 
hundred photographs, ranging from the 
dignified houses of Salem and Providence 
to the plainest unpainted “salt box” of 
the inland villages. The pictures do not 
make pretense of being more than the 
snapshots that they are, but they tell 
their story clearly, and far more fully 
than if the collection had been restricted 
to such houses only as a professional 
photographer has been able, and willing, 
to train a battery of cameras upon. It 
is evident that our New England ances- 
tors did not live spaciously until the 
eighteenth century was well on its way; 
now that we are perforce building small 
houses again, the simplicities of a still 
earlier period, its houses low but not 
“squatty,” “cozy” but not without dig- 
nity, convey practical suggestions for the 
solution of present architectural prob- 
lems. 


Geneva, as the seat of the League of 
Nations, is beginning to assert her in- 
ternationalism by a cosmopolitan venture 
in the literary field. M. Robert de Traz is 
the editor of a new periodical, La Revue 
de Genéve, which is to be a rendezvous 
for representative authors of different 
countries, whose writings will be brought 
closer together by their translation into 
French. The editor warns his subscrib- 
ers against a misunderstanding of his 
intentions: 


We da not mean to preach a doctrine of ob- 
ligatory conciliation, but simply to furnish a 
unique occasion for men-of-letters to meet one 
another, with a view to their juxtaposition, not 
confusion. We are not skeptical, but ought we 
not to have learnt, the last six years, to distrust 
declamatory phrases ? Detesting misunderstand- 
ings and mental reservations, we do not advo- 
cate a general embrace. We know that men are 
different, unequal in culture, divided by recol- 





Edgett in the Boston Transcript. 


p————- MACMILLAN’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


BLIND 


A Story of These Times 


By ERNEST POOLE, 2327 iiso.» ete. 


Price $2.50 
“Panoramic in scene, comprehensive in its survey of mankind, and diversified in its 
view of the social and political problems of its period 
deep-thinking record of forty years in the life of a family and of the world.”—E. F. 





it is a farseeing and 





MITCH MILLER 
By Edgar Lee Masters 


Author of “The Spoen River Anthology.” 
“The best boy’s story in our generation 
of American authors,” says W. S. Braith- 
waite in the Boston Transcript. $3.50 


THE NOON MARK 
By Mary S. Watts 


A keen and kindly study of the growth 
of the souls of some plain people, every- 
day Americans, from morning to “noon- 
mark.” $2.50 


FREE SOIL 
By Margaret Lynn 


A stirring story of a New England set- 
tler’s family in the days of the Free Soil 
struggle in Kansas. $2.50 


BLACK GOLD 
By L. Elwyn Elliott 


How a theatrical troupe went up the 
Amazon to a rubber boom town and 
did not return; with a vivid background 
of the great industry of the “black 
gold.” $2.25 





OTHER FICTION 


Homespun and Gold 
By Alice Brown 


A collection of Miss Brown’s latest and best 
stories of New England life depicting the pure 
gold of character, sometimes curiously wrought, 





under the “homespun” of circumstance. 
Development . 
By Miss W. Bryher 
With Introduction by Amy Lowell 
In richly colored prose a young English girl 
sets down her spiritual autobiography. 2.00 


The Romantic 
By May Sinclair 


The story of a romantic young man who found 
beauty in the pain of others. The story in all 
its poignant brevity has that assured touch of 
artistry which we have a right to expect from the 
authcr of The Divine Fire,’ says Frederick 
Taber Cooper. 


Tension 
By E. M. Delafield 


A brilliant comedy of an academic society, a 
professional optimist and other dreadful people, 
and two genuinely fine souls. $2.2! 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Soul of John Brown 
By Stephen Graham 


The report of an extensive pilgrimage through- 
out the South made by Mr. Graham to asceriain 
the present condition and future prospects of the 
negro in America, Amid much that 1s shameful 
and degrading in the reco rd, he finds hope for 
the future in the negro’s own fine qualities. $3.00 


Ulysses S. Grant 
By Hamlin Garland 


The dramatic account of the bare facts of the 
career of U. S. Grant, with an interpretation of 
the mystery of his character. 


Races and Immigrants 
in America 
By John R. Commons 


A new edition of this standard work on im- 
migration, with a strong plea for certain definite 
policies of restriction and Americanization. $2.50 


The Passing Legions 
By George Buchanan-Fife 


How the American Red Cross met the Amer- 
ican Army, a million of it, in England, under all 
sorts of conditions, and what it did. .00 








DOMESDAY BOOK 
By Edgar Lee Masters 


The many-sided drama of one girl’s 
life and death and of the many lives af- 
fected thereby; the theme of “The Ring 
and the Book” in terms of contempo- 
rary American life. $4.50 





By John Masefield 


“Past master of the singing line, the 
haunting phrase, the burning word.”— 
New Republic. 


ENSLAVED $2.25 
RIGHT ROYAL $1.75 
REYNARD THE FOX $2.00 
Special illustrated edition, with introduc- 
tion by the author $6.50 





THE 
OUTLINE 
OF 
HISTORY 


Being a Plain History of Life and Mankind 


By H. G. WELLS 


Written with the advice and editorial help of Sir E. 
Ray Lankester, Gilbert Murray and others. 


“A clear, luminous and concentrated story of man- 
kind written by a story-teller.”"—London Spectator. 


Two Volumes. 


Profusely Illustrated. The Set, $10.50 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
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Chemistry in 
Our Daily 
Lives 


ANY people harbor the 

belief that chemistry is a 
science for the few; that it is 
surrounded by long words and 
formulae meant to be understood 
only by the initiated. Few people 
understand properly the part that 
chemistry plays in providing food 
for our tables, fuel for our fur- 
naces, fabrics for our clothes and 
in all the other phases of our daily 
lives. 

We list four books on chem- 
istry, popular chemistry for the 
lay mind. All were written by 
acknowledged authorities on this 
subject. 


Everyman’s Chemistry 
Ellwood Hendrick $2.24 
A popular view of the chem- 
ical field, particularly interest- 
ing to those who have little or 
no knowledge of the subject. 


Creative Chemistry 
Edwin E. Slosson $2.24 


Descriptions in plain terms of 
chemical processes, and a his- 
tory of creative chemistry. 


Elementary Chemistry 
$1.74 


The head of the Department 
of Chemistry at Columbia 
University writes for the 
casual student of chemistry. 


The Boys’ Book of 


Chemistry 
Charles Ramsay Clarke $1.74 


A simple explanation of up- 
to-date chemistry. 


Alexander Smith 





| Buy One Good Book Each Week | 
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lections, by hatred, by pride of glory, torn 
asunder by social and economic struggles. But, 
none the less, peace and happiness can not be 
had without reciprocal understanding, and the 
world in ruins can not be rebuilt except by col- 
laboration. 


The first instalment, of July, 1920, 
contains an essay entitled “Amour et 
Nature,” by André Suarés; a strategic 
study, by General von Kluck, on his 
march upon Paris and the battle of the 
Marne; an article by Albert Thibaudet 
called “La Campagne avec Thucydide,” 
and a tale by Joseph Conrad. Later 
issues will bring contributions by Gorki, 
Zangwill, Geyerstamm, autobiographies 
of Strindberg and Kierkegaard, political 
articles by Maximilian Harden, in short, 
the “hommes typiques” of the once bel- 
ligerent nations will find themselves to- 
gether bearing testimony in French to 
the unity of Europe in the sphere of 
thought and literature. 


The nine modern Greek stories trans- 
lated by Demetra Vaka and Aristides 
Phoutrides for the Interpreter’s Series 
(Duffield and Company) are quite dis- 
tinctively Greek. There is no trace of 
conscious imitation of the art or trick 
of the short story of Maupassant, Poe, 
Kipling, and O. Henry. And though 
there is some sadness, there is little of 
the passion, the revolt, the morbid sexu- 
ality, the unreticent introspective psy- 
chology of the Russians. They thus 
present a striking contrast to the smart- 
ness and ingenuity of the American 
Prize Stories of 1919 and the cynical 
bitterness of the stories of Chekhov. The 
reader accustomed to that highly spiced 
diet will hardly call them stories. They 
have almost no plot, no complication, no 
surprise, no crisis, no dénouement. 
They are little pictures of Greek man- 
ners, character, temperament, and hu- 
mors, in the Jonsonian sense. The final 
impression of their descriptions of Greek 
scenery and Greek village life and their 
faithful reproduction of the conversa- 
tions of the people is hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from faint memories or 
dreams of travels in Greece. Without 
awakening at any point intense curiosity 
or poignant interest they hold the atten- 
tion by their sincerity, truth, simplicity, 
and an indefinable democratic and human 
tone. They are admirably translated in 
pure idiomatic English just sufficiently 
seasoned with slang to show that the 
translators are as much at home in 
America as they are in the land which 
they have made it their mission to inter- 
pret to Americans. 


Originally copyrighted in 1879, by 
John A. Goodwin, who died in 1884, the 
“Pilgrim Republic,” now appearing in a 
Tercentenary Edition (Houghton), was in 
its day a respectable example of sincerely 
prejudiced enthusiasm for everything at 
Plymouth and not much anywhere else. 
To reprint it after such an interval is 


not very kind to the memory of the 
worthy author. For the larger incon- 
venient volume serves mostly to remind 
one that the purpose of combining his- 
toric accuracy with literary merit, which 
he failed to accomplish, has been later 
achieved in the admirable and compact 
book on the Pilgrim Fathers, published 
a year or two ago by Professor Roland 
Usher. 


Professor Ashley Thorndike’s “Litera- 
ture in a Changing Age” (Macmillan) 
might have been a remarkable and per- 
haps a permanent history of English 
Literature during the period already se- 
curely named Victorian. He thoroughly 
knows his subject, his good sense is ex- 
cellent, and he is capable of writing Eng- 
lish with something more nearly like 
style than is now usual. With what 
seems pretty near perversity, however, 
he has chosen scrupulously to avoid the 
inevitable circumstance of chronology, 
and to arrange his matter under such 
categories as Democracy and Empire, 
Woman, and so on, and instead of stat- 
ing facts he is apt only to allude. The 
resulting impression is of confused ad- 
miration. Why so accomplished a man 
should have accomplished so much, and 
yet leave us rather bewildered than en- 
lightened, the Lord alone can decide. 


Mrs. Sheila Radice is an enthusiastic 
Montessorian. Her admiration is bound- 
less, for its object is for her flawless. 
In “The New Children” (Stokes) she 
defends Dr. Montessori, her methods and 
her schools, against all adverse criticism 
and hails her as one who has not only 
taught us how properly to handle chil- 
dren, but as one of the three great liv- 
ing forces, Bergson and Jung being the 
other two, who are “weaving a great 
strand of wisdom” to help us to escape 
from the “slough of Germanism” into 
“a more rational and more Christian way 
of life’ “Germanism” includes, of 
course, what she calls “‘the kindly thral- 
dom of Froebel,” but also all that is char- 
acteristic of systems of education in all 
lands that operate by means of discipline 
and constraint. In spite of a good deal 
of vague romanticism and loose writing 
the book leaves the impression that Dr. 
Montessori herself is an unusually sane 
and sensible personality, who regards 
her own methods as not necessarily final 
and her schools as a field of experimen- 
tation in the psychology of the child’s 
mind. Such experiments as hers and the 
similar one now being carried on in the 
Ethical Culture School in New York are 
highly valuable. We have yet to learn 
the better ways of education, but it is 
both possible and probable that we shall 
have to give up the idea that there is 
some one best way, and acknowledge that 
the education of children, like tribal lays, 
may proceed successfully in various 
modes. 
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Charles Gray Shaw’s “Short Talks on 


Psychology, or Psychology in Every- 
Day Life” (Brentano), is a collection of 
essayettes, just a hundred in number, 
each just two pages long, without order 
or connectedness. That there should be 
a demand for this sort of predigested 
spoon-victuals is hard to believe. The 
author panders to the supposed popular 
taste in the very choice of his titles: 
Have You a Fallen Arch? Are You 
Rim-Fire? Are You ‘Getting Dog- 


Eared? Skull Practice, etc. After all, 
William James succeeded in being 
popular. 


A handsomely illustrated book for chil- 
dren is Maeterlinck’s ‘“Tyltyl” (Dodd), 
which is the story of his play “The Be- 
trothal” told for children by Alexander 
Teixeira de Mattos, who has justly won 
recognition the world over as the English 
translator of many of Meterlinck’s 
works. The pictures, in color, are by 
Herbert Paus. 


If “A Tour Through Indiana in 1840” 
(McBride), edited by Kate Milner Rabb, 
is, as it purports to be, the diary of one 
John Parsons of Petersburg, Va., editor 
and publisher owe it to themselves as well 
as to the public to make a fuller state- 
ment regarding the circumstances of its 
discovery than the casual phrase on the 
jacket: “recently brought to light.” Sus- 
picion of the authenticity of the “diary” 
is raised by the fact that the young Vir- 
ginian meets not only everybody of con- 
temporary importance in the Indiana of 
eighty years ago, but persons, like the 
boy Lew Wallace, who were destined to be 
among the State’s celebrated sons. The 
love story that is dragged in does not 
add to the credibility of the tale. If the 
volume is not an authentic record of the 
journey it pretends to chronicle, the de- 
ception is inexcusable. This does not 
mean that the book is a waste of time. 
On the contrary, it is a triumph of ac- 
curacy and readability. It lifts the cur- 
tain upon a most interesting scene and 
shows us a fairly typical American com- 
monwealth at a definite stage of develop- 
ment. The heterogeneous mingling of 
river, canal, and railway transportation; 
the springing up of prosperous settle- 
ments; the lively politics of the hour; the 
social customs and literary activity—in a 
word, a State in the making—all these 
and other aspects of the civilization of 
1840 between the Ohio and the Wabash 
are presented with scholarly exactness 
and romantic imagination. It is easy to 
separate the fictional characters and hap- 
penings from the historical—if the sus- 
picious of the “diary” is justified—but 


it is a pity, nevertheless, that it was 
thought necessary to compel one of the 
best accounts that we have produced of 
pioneer days in this country to masquer- 
ade as a contemporary document. 





Selected Dodd, Mead Books 





FOR BETTER, 
FOR WORSE 
By W. B. Maxwell 


“A powerful, dramatic novel.” 
Phila. Ledger. . . . “It is a well- 
worked-out story and the characters 
are all sharply drawn.”’—Brcoklyn 


Eagle. . . . “‘Intensely interesting 
from beginning to end.”—New 
York Times. $2.00 
THE THREE 
MUSKETEERS 


By Alexardre Dumas 


With 16 full-page illustrations 
in color. 


A thoroughly revised translation 
was undertaken for this edition. 
The illustrations are spirited and 
strong in ccloring, as befits the 
author’s style, and they reproduce 
most successfully the atmosphere 
of his story. $3.00 


IN THE TRACKS 
OF THE TRADES 


By Lewis R. Freeman 


Mr. Freeman’s alluring and vivid 
description of the natives anc 
islands of the Enchanted Marquesas 
and other South Sea Islands, and 
the humorous and vivid stories of 
his adventures, will be of absorb- 
ing interest to all lovers of really 
good travel books. The many il- 
lustrations are an attravtive feature 
of the book. With 48 illustrations. 


$5.00 


THE CHRONICLES 
OF THE CLINTONS 


By Archibald Marshall 


Of all the novels of Archibald 
Marshall probably the most popular 
are the five devoted to the history 
of the Clinton Family. They are 
here offered in a gift edition, hand- 
somely bound, each volume with a 
photogravure frontispiece. 


Boxed, $12.50 


PEGGY IN 
TOYLAND 
By Archibald Marshall 


This story is written for little 
girls who are kind te their dolls, 
and love them. Through Peggy’s 
motherly care for a poor old bat- 
tered doll she was rewarded by 
being taken at night to Toyland, 
where all the toys go when children 
are asleep. It is a delightful story, 
calculated to keep any little girl 
breathless with delight. 

With 60 illustrations. $2.50 


THREE LITTLE 
KITTENS 


By Katherine Pyle 


An amusing tale of the diverting 
adventures of Jazbury — clever, 
quick and_ pretty, who would 
rather play than catch mice; Fluffy 
—-a good mouser who always keeps 
himself clean and neat but is rather 
timid; and Yowler, the baker's cat, 
who is dissatisfied with his home 
and induces the other two to run 
away with him. 
by the author. 


With illustrations 
$1.75 





WEST WIND DRIFT 


By 
George Barr McCutcheon 
Author of “Graustark,” et 


The romatic story of the ship- 
wreck of a great medern liner on 
an uninhabited island, where the 
passengers built homes, established 
a government, created laws and 
enforced them and kept the fires 
of courage burning through the 
years that followed. $2.00 


LORNA DOONE 


By R. D. Blackmore 


With 16 full-page illustrations 
in color. 


This great idyll of the Devon 
moors has hitherto lacked the ideal 
illustrator, and it has been a matter 
for much surprise that it should 
not have inspired pictures as out- 
standing as the book itself. In this 
beautiful edition the need has been 
met and the result leaves nothing 
to be desired. $3.00 
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THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


By Rev. George Robinson 
Lees, F.R.G.S. 


Professor Robinson liv ed for 
years in Palestine, studying and 
exploring in an intimate way. He 
has a sympathetic knowledge and 
love of the people and uses this in 
his interpretation of the life of 
Jesus. The character of the book 
is distinctly popular. 

With 64 illustrations. 


TYLTYL 


By Maurice Maeterlinck 


THE BLUE BIRD has been 
called a fairy tale for children so 
profoundly true as to deserve the 
attention of philosophers. And the 
same is true of the beautiful drama 
THE BETROTHAL, a sequel to 
THE BLUE BIRD, from which 
this delightful tale for children is 
taken. With illustrations in color. 


Boxed $5.00 


THE CHILDREN’S 
BLUE BIRD 
By Georgette LeBlanc 


Heretofore sold only in an elabo- 
rate edition at a high price, this 
favorite is now for the first time 
placed within the reach of all in 
an original, attractive format at a 
moderate price. IJllustrated. $1.75 


QUARTER-BACK 
BATES 
By Ralph Henry Barbour 


The fun and friendships, the 
clean, hard sport of life in a “prep” 
school. Illustrated. $1.75 


$5.00 











THE INEVITABLE 


By Louis Couperus 


In a modern novel of cosmopoli- 
tan life this Dutch novelist, who is 
considered by competent judges to 
be one of the best living writers 
of fiction, has equalled, if not sur- 
passed, any story he has yet pro 
duced. Masterly delineation of 
character, and a delicate handling 
of moods and lights and shadows 
make this a story of very high 
artistic excellence. A 


SOME 
BRITISH 
BALLADS 


With 16 full-page mounted plates 
in color and numerous black and 
white drawings by Arthur Rack- 
ham. 


No more effective inspiration for 
the gifted brush of Arthur Rack- 
ham could be found than these 
popular old ballads. Handsomely 
printed and bound, this magnificent 
work should appeal to all. 

Boxed, $5.00 


A SPRING WALK 
IN PROVENCE 
By Archibald Marshall 


Journeying not in the manner of 
the conventional tourist, but walk- 
ing leisurely and unobtrusively, 
Mr. Marshail, the popular English 
novelist, took his way along the old 
Roman roads, modern motor — 
and wild mountain paths. 
story of his trip is auhchtfalte 
told. With 48 illustrations. $3.50 


LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF HAMILTON 
WRIGHT MABIE 

By Edwin W. Morse 


An extremely interesting biogra- 
phy of one of the foremost Amer- 
ican publicists of recent times based 
largely upon his voluminous cor- 
respondence with such leaders of 
thought as Howells, Stedman, 
Eggleston, Burroughs, Van Dyke, 
Bigelow and others. 

Iliustrated. $3.00 


A BROWNIE 
ROBINSON CRUSOE 
By Charlotte B. Herr 


The adventures of a Brownie 
who went through the experiences 

Robinson Crusoe, Miss Herr’s 
language is very simple, so that 
the story can be read by begin- 
ners. It is very difficult to write 
a story that will really entertain 
young children, and Miss Herr has 
the rare gift of writing such stories 
well. Jilustrations in color. $2.00 


THE BOY’S BOOK 
OF MAGIC 


By Hereward Carrington 


Explanations of Hindu Magic, 
Handcuff Tricks, Card Tricks, 
Sleights of Hand, Side Show and 
Animal Tricks, Ventriloquism, etc. 
The majority of the tricks can be 
devised at little or no expense. 

With 130 illustrations. $2.00 
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THE 
CONNECTICUT 
WITS 


and Other Essays 
By HENRY AUGUSTIN BEERS 


“Henry Augustin Beers is one of the 
last of the men of letters (old style) 


with Howells and himseli, exhibited 
American culture, richer, sweeter, and 
nobler, if not more vigorous, than we, 
who live in an age of transition, are 
likely to again see it.”—Literary Review, 
New York Evening Post. 


$2.25 





Buy a book a week— 
And read it. 





Yale University Press 


143 Elm St., New Haven, Connecticut 
19 East 47th Street, New York City 
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Drama 


*“Youth’’ at the Greenwich 


Village Theatre—-Two 
Minor Plays 


HE kindling title, “Youth,” pricked 

out in the challenge of electric flame 
above the door of the Greenwich Village 
Theatre, abounds in promise to the vis- 
itor. Max Halbe’s skillful but rather 
vacuous play in the hands of an unsure 
and unripe company can not be said to 
realize that promise. The subject, how- 
ever, is interesting, and is doubly inter- 
esting from the curious fact that, being 
interesting and being obvious, and, above 
all, being sexual, it should have remained 
rather unusual in drama. Neglect of sex 
is the last charge to which drama is 
obnoxious. There is the ruined girl in 
irrepressible abundance; there is the 
courtesan in appreciable plenty; there is 
the unfaithful wife or unfaithful hus- 
band to whom the faithfulness of Paris 
is unwavering; and there are the free 
thinkers and free lovers, brought out 
with accelerating frequency. But the 
simple case, the absolute or primary case, 
the drift of youth to youth in the same 
social class in forgetfulness of elders and 
usages and precepts is a theme of which 
literature and drama are wary. There is 
Hero and Leander; there is the bare 
glance at the theme in “Measure for 
Measure,” and the doubtful approach to 
it in “Troilus and Cressida’; there: is 
“A Blot in the ’Scutcheon” in which 
Browning has assigned the sin to a class 
so elevated by brain and caste as to make 
it extraordinarily impressive and abso- 
lutely inconceivable. Here we touch on 
a main reason for the paucity of our 
examples. The case itself is rare in fact 
among the classes to which drama is apt 
to resort for its protagonists. Equality 
and disentanglement are presupposed, 
and equality among unfettered persons 
points naturally to marriage or the pro- 
posal of marriage. 

Be that as it may, the abstinence of 
other writers had left Herr Halbe in 
possession of an opportunity, and it is 
for the misuse or half-use of this oppor- 
tunity that criticism must call him to ac- 
count. He had the choice of extracting 
from a theme of this nature either nutri- 
ment for the moralist or honey for the 
epicure, and the complaint to be made of 
his performance is that, having first 
cheated the moralist of his nutriment, he 
has afterward cheated the epicure of his 
honey. Herr Halbe indeed is prodigal 
of what may be called the ethical back- 
ground. The two young cousins, Stephan 
and Annuschka, belong to families which 
are German by race, bourgeois by station, 
clerical by profession, three bulwarks to 
chastity which produce a_ background 








against which unchastity might be 
morally spectacular. But this side of 
the case has little interest for Herr 
Halbe. The vindication of morality in 
his play is intrusted to an idiot brother 
with a conscience and a shotgun. He 
shoots the young girl in trying to shoot 
the young man. This of course merely 
abolishes the problem without solving it, 
and one is left to wonder what help it 
would be to potential Stephans and 
Annuschkas in a Greenwich Village 
audience. The convenience (or incon- 
venience) of an idiot brother with a 
mania for shotguns is far from universal, 
and one trembles for a moral law to 
which such aids are indispensable. 

Herr Halbe, then, has been unsuccess- 
ful in the chapel. Will he be more for- 
tunate in the bower? At least he should 
make real to us the warmth and sweet- 
ness of that single bright hour to which 
a whole future has been rashly sacrificed. 
Alas! we are shut out even from the 
opulence of the moment. The young 
man’s love is casual—little more than a 
fancy; the young girl’s love, in its shrill- 
ness and poignancy, is a craze. All is 
wayward, febrile, peevish, vehement, 
rapturous, shivering—youth as enchant- 
ing and as disenchanting as the northern 
spring. Is this, then, the poor utter- 
most of sin? One half begins to for- 
give marriage its trousseaux and its 
larders. The epicure is frostbitten in 
his pursuit of stolen warmth; perhaps 
the poor moralist, who fared so badly at 
Herr Halbe’s hands, will feel himself 
a little reimbursed by the discomfiture of 
the epicure. 

The performance in its entirety was 
commonplace; due praise, and more than 
due praise, has been given by New York 
critics to the not unrealistic presentation 
of a chuckling, babbling, tippling, aged 
German priest by Mr. Adolph Link. 

Mr. Frank Craven’s “comic-tragedy of 
married life,” presented by Mr. John 
Golden at the Little Theatre under the 
chilling title of “The First Year,” has 
been received with a cordiality which is 
symptomatic both of dexterity in Mr. 
Craven and of intelligence in his public. 
Nothing indeed can be less ingenious or 
more mechanical than Mr. Craven’s han- 
dling of his unoriginal and unambitious 
plot. When Mr. Craven wants to drive a 
wedge between husband and wife, he 
starts a mendacious report to the effect 
that the husband’s pecuniary expecta- 
tions are unfounded; when he wishes to 
close the gap, he shuts off the rumor. 
The method is simplicity itself. An agent 
steps into a telephone booth to ask a ques- 
tion of his emplcyer, and the knot of this 
guileless comedy is untied. Moreover, 
what relevance has this rumor to the 
“first year’? Husbands should have 
money undoubtedly, but is money less 
imperative in the second year than in the 
first? In spite of these simplicities I 
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join heartily in the praise of Mr. 
Craven’s comedy for two reasons: First, 
because of the subtlety which he shows 
in the detection and capture of the telling 
points in the obvious, and, second, be- 
cause his comedy keeps to its own law, its 
own line, its own type, because it does 
the thing it willed to do. 

Compare this play with Mr. Mac- 
Hugh’s “Meanest Man in the World,” to 
which Mr. Cohan lends his name and his 
person at the Hudson Theatre, a play 
now basking in the smiles of Broadway 
and a vista of plaudits and profits as far- 
reaching perhaps as those of “The First 
Year.” This play is naught; it even loses 
its identity in the second act like Sosia 
at the advent of his impudent twin Mer- 
cury in the Amphitryonic plays. The 
first act recounts very prettily the plight 
of a New York lawyer who has ruined 
himself by the introduction of humanity 
into business, and to whom a last chance 
of self-retrieval is offered by sympathetic 
friends in the form of a job which de- 
mands vigor and brutality. There is 
clearly only one course for such a play 
to follow—a very plain, very common- 
place, very agreeable and diverting 
course. The man of harsh resolution 
and humane character will obey his reso- 
lution and defy his character until the 
point is reached when character rebels 
and overturns its persecutor; and the 
shallow, kindly providence which controls 
destinies behind footlights will proceed 
with its usual blithe promptitude to 
endorse his character and discredit his 
resolution. The path for such a play is 
indicated almost with the peremptoriness 
of a groove. 

Nevertheless Mr. MacHugh contrives 
to miss that path. In the second act the 
young lawyer is abruptly dismissed from 
the commission which imposes these 
severities. He is out of a job; the play, 
too, is out of a job, and, like human 
beings in the same strait, turns vagabond 
and mendicant. It seems momentarily 
to regain the trail when the young man 
undertakes the defense of an orphan girl; 
but the defense of orphans who possess 
oil-wells on which dividends float in shim- 
mering abundance is a form of romantic 
generosity which would attract even mil- 
lionaires. The play, in short, has dis- 
appeared. Results are expedited off-stage 
between Acts II and III, and a perfunc- 
tory and dilatory third act dispenses bon- 
bons and blessings to all the participants. 
The moral which the play failed to 
dramatize is served up by Mr. Cohan in 
the form of a bare homily to the crin- 
ging and repentant cynics. In the general 
dissolution of the play Mr. Cohan’s part 
vanishes, and his acting, which had been 
specific and felicitous in Act I, becomes 
driftingly and casually comic through- 
out all that remains of the unguided and 
goalless action. 

O. W. FIRKINS 
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SONS OF LIBERTY 


By Walter A. Dyer 


_A thrilling story cf the life and times 
of Paul Revere. Lilus. Price $1.75 


BEN, THE BATTLE HORSE 


By Walter A. Dyer 


About the adventures of 


in the World War. Illus. 


a race horse 


Price $1.75 


MORE MAGIC PICTURES 
OF THE LONG AGO 


By Anna Curtis Chandler 
Fascinating stor‘es about the masterpieces 

in the N. Y. Museum cf Art. Illus. 
Price $1.50 


THE LIGHT HEART 


By Maurice Hewlett 


A splendid tale of the fearless Vikings. 
Full of action. IIlus. Price $1.50 


TRUE BLUE 
By T. E. Grattan-Smith 


A corking good war story set in Australia. 
Illus. Price $1.50 


THE SCOUT OF THE GOLDEN 
CROSS 


By Paul H. Gordon 
An _ exciting. highly amusing story of 
special interest to Boy Scouts. Price $1.75 


THE WHIRLING KING 


By Harriett Mead Olcott 


Delightful fairy tales 
with comical silhouettes. 


adapted from the 


French and illustrated 
Price, $1.50 


The Latest Books for Adults 
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MIND-ENERGY 


By Henri Bergson 


‘A feast fcr psychologists we philoso- 
‘om Price $2.50 





The best sea story of the year. 
London and Morgan Robertson,” 


This new novel by the author of 
is a revelation of the hidden forces that lie behind artistic accom- 


THE FLYING BO’SUN 


By Arthur Mason 


“Tt ranks with the best of Jack 
says The Literary Review. 


Price, $1.75 


PURITAN AND PAGAN 


By Elizabeth Corbett 


“Cecily and the Wide World” 


Price, $1.75 


OLD NAVAL DAYS 


The story of the romantic career of Rear-Admiral William Rad- 
who commanded the first 


American iron-clad fleet. Illus. 
Price, $2.00 


RELATIVITY 


By Albert Einstein 


Einstein’s own explanation of his new 
theory. Price $2.50 
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Music 


The New York and Boston 
Symphonies—An Italian 
Novelty—The Metro- 
politan Season 


HE New York Symphony, with Mr. 

Damrosch, has again settled down to 
hard and useful work. As usual, it is 
dividing its activities between Aeolian 
Hall, which is too cramped for symphony 
purposes, and Carnegie Hall. It seems 
surprising that, with six or eight orches- 
tras now seeking concert rooms, New 
York should still have only one great 
building to supply their needs. In some 
respects it is no better off than cities 
like St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

Aeolian Hall, while nicely suited to re- 
citals, does not exactly help a full-fledged 
orchestra to regulate sonorities and ex- 
press shadings. One should remember 
this when one is listening to the New 
York Symphony. But when allowance 
for some drawbacks had been made, it 
was quite evident at the first concert of 
the Damrosch orchestra that, though at 
times too overpowering as to tone and 
volume, it had not lost its old authority 
and skill, or the precision which had al- 
ways marked its playing. In various 
ways, indeed, it had improved since it 
had last been heard here. 

Its interpretation of the Seventh (the 
“dancing’”’) symphony of Beethoven at 
the opening concert of the society was, 
on the whole, distinctly praiseworthy. 
There were flaws and oddities in its ren- 
dering of some passages—a tendency at 
times to play a note or a whole bar stac- 
cato, when it might rightly have been 
taken slurred or smoothly. But the de- 
lightful Presto movement had much 
vivacity and brightness, with, here and 
there, the brooding, sombre hints that 
showed the passing lapse of the com- 
poser into gloom. 

The suite by Gabriel Fauré (lately 
director of the Paris Conservatory), 
labelled ‘““Masques et Bergamesques,” was 
an agreeable novelty. It lacked the 
youthful spirit which seemed called for 
by a re-illustration of the pranks and 
fantasies of the Italian masks. But that 
was natural. For Fauré is now in “the 
sere and yellow.” The suite was first 
performed at the Opéra-Comique, some 
months ago, as part of a ballet. 

At the second of the New York Sym- 
phony concerts (Carnegie Hall) Mr. 
Damrosch gave us the first episode in the 
historical cycle in which he purposes to 
explain the evolution of orchestral music. 
His programme, though decidedly too 
long, was of unquestioned interest. It 
went back to the work of Rameau, the 
most noted of the earlier French com- 
posers for full orchestra. It included 


the Concerto No. 1 in F, of Bach, for 
horns, oboes, bassoons, solo violin, and 
the massed strings. Incidentally it in- 
troduced two famous airs (the immortal 
“Che faro” of Gluck and the archaic 
“Empio,” from “Julius Cesar,” of Heen- 
del), sung, not without some little signs 
of effort, by Mme. Homer. It added, 
very needlessly, a Concerto for strings 
and wind instruments, also by Hendel. 
And it wound up, agreeably, with the so- 
called “Clock” Symphony of Haydn, in 
which one could perceive the mild and yet 
quite unmistakable forecast of Beet- 
hoven. Between the ingenuous father 
and the master of the symphonic form 
came Mozart, whose G minor Symphony, 
with other things, will be heard at the 
second concert of the historical series. 

In contrast to these classic evocations, 
Mr. Damrosch gave us a few days ago 
Rabaud’s Second Symphony—cast in the 
modern mould, besides Tschaikowsky’s 
“Tempest” Fantasy. 

I almost owe Mr. Bodanzky an apology 
for reproaching him in a recent article 
for announcing no novelties at the Na- 
tional Symphony concerts. He has done 
something to redeem himself since then 
by directing a performance of an Italian 
Suite, and by presenting to us an un- 
known young pianist, named Matilda 
Lucas. The interpretation by. Miss 
Lucas (for, though but fourteen, the 
newcomer could “interpret”) of the 
Saint-Saéns Coricerto in G minor proved 
a surprise. I have no special love of in- 
fant prodigies. But in this débutante 
we heard more than a prodigy—an honest 
and indeed accomplished artist. Her 
reading of the concerto would have done 
great credit to more famous pianists. It 
was marked by intelligence and brilliancy 
and by real eloquence. It seemed to me, 
and (with submission to some critics) to 
most others in the Carnegie Hall audi- 
ence, the achievement of a born and 
trained musician of unusual gifts. Miss 
Lucas had a well-deserved “ovation.” 
She may go far—as far as Hofmann— 
if she is given time to work out her 
career, 

The Italian novelty produced by Mr. 
Bodanzky was Malipiero’s Suite, “Im- 
pressions of the True.” It was divided 
into three parts, widely different as to 
theme and style, but all betraying more 
or less the obsessing influence of the new 
French school. The best of these by far 
was the first episode—a “Colloquy of 
Bells,” which was poetic and extremely 
fanciful. It had a strange etherial 
beauty, and suggested, as it were, the 
bells of the whole world inspired with 
life and whispering tales of many kinds 
to one another. The least happy of the 
three parts was the last, a dull and rather 
muddy hint at rustic merriment. 

An important feature of the week just 
past was the return to New York, under 
the leadership of Mr. Monteux, of the 


much-changed, but still efficient and im- 
pressive, Boston Symphony. The seces- 
sion of old members, largely German, and 
their replacement by Americans and 
others, have not impaired the general 
character and beauty of the orchestra so 
much as had been feared. We missed the 
old brilliancy, the absolute certainty and 
dash, of the original orchestra. But it 
had much of its old tonal power and 
charm. It sang. It lived. The strings 
still seemed an able body of well-trained 
musicians. They were supported by 
well-balanced choirs @f brass and wood- 
winds. If Mr. Monteux had not the au- 
thority of Nikisch or Gericke, he had at 
least control over his followers. 


The opening programme of the Bos- 
tonian visitors was somewhat wearing, 
including as it did the First Symphony 
(in E minor) of the gifted, but discur- 
sive and sometimes too rancous Fin- 
lander, Sibelius; a Symphonic Fantasia, 
built on two Anjou folk-songs, of Lekeu, 
and the wild, tedious, and bewildering 
“Poem of Ecstasy” of that over-praised 
and garrulous Russian, Scriabin. More 
vital interest attached to the perform- 
ance, at the second of the Boston con- 
certs, of the Symphony in E flat of 
the Rumanian pianist-composer, Georges 
Enesco, who, for long years, has lived in 
Paris. Admittedly, this able work owes 
much to Wagner, and perhaps to Brahms. 
Like most of the French symphonies, it 
has three movements, the first marked 
“lively and well-rhythmed,” the second 
“slow,” the last “lively and vigorous.” 
The second is suggestive of a “Lamenta- 
tion,” with a predominant motive made 
of three notes. The orchestration of the 
symphony is masterly, rich, varied, and 
at all times most effective. It seemed un- 
kind to follow up this splendid work with 
the new tone-poem which the American 
composer, Edward Burlingame Hill, had 
tried to fashion on the theme of Poe’s 
dark “Fall of the House of Usher.” The 
story told by Poe was barely hinted at 
and the orchestral “atmosphere” of Mr. 
Hill was largely borrowed from Debussy, 
who, had he lived, might have done more 
with it in music. 

The prospectus for the thirteenth 
opera season at the Metropolitan, under 
the management of Mr. Gatti-Casazza, 
does not announce much in the way of 
novelty. Indeed, the only new works we 
may hope for are a short opera (in two 
acts) by the Bohemian Karl Weis, of 
which the libretto is inspired by ‘The 
Polish Jew’; and a ballet, in three 
scenes, by a composer with the improb- 
able name of Pick-Mangiagalli, entitled 
“Il Carillon Magico.” Karl Weis, as a 
composer, ranks—in Prague—with Sme- 
tana, familiar to us all as the inventor of 
“The Bartered Bride.” His music has at 
least melodic interest. But it is certainly 
not modern as to style. An English ver- 


sion of the libretto will be sung here. 
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The Metropolitan has quite renounced its 
cry of “opera in the original.” As one 
more proof of its conversion from old 
fallacies, it announces two more works in 
our vernacular. The first is “Lohen- 
grin.” The second and immensely more 
important is “Tristan and Isolde.” We 
are not told which of the various dread- 
ful English texts extant will be preferred 
for the Wagnerian performances. But it 
is rumored (and the rumor seems too 
true) that they will be the dull, old, 
literal Corder versions. 

By far the most agreeable and the only 
exciting promise of the prospectus con- 
cerns the performance (for the first time 
by the Metropolitan Company, though 
not for the first time at the Metro- 
politan) of Gustave Charpentier’s long- 
awaited work “Louise.” For years the 
management of our leading opera house 
had, on all sorts of pretexts, declined to 
add this admired and charming “musical 
romance” to its repertory. In deference 
to the wishes of the public, voiced re- 
peatedly by several New York critics, 
“Louise” will be at last allowed a hear- 
ing. Geraldine Farrar will, presumably, 
essay the title part, so long identified in 
the Chicago Opera House with Mary 
Garden. Some day, perhaps, besides 
“Louise,” Mr. Gatti-Casazza will consent 
to let us hear Charpentier’s now com- 
pleted sequel to that opera, “L’Amour au 
Faubourg.” 

The prospectus also speaks of a revival 
of “Don Carlos,” sung long ago here, at 
the old Academy. Why Verdi’s anti- 
quated work should have been singled 
out for production rather than some 
more important and more modern opera, 
heaven only knows. 

It would be easy to suggest a few 
alternatives. For example, the “Fervaal” 
of Vincent d’Indy, the “Gwendoline” of 
Chabrier, the “Troyens a Carthage” of 
Berlioz, the “Pelléas et Mélisande” of 
Debussy, and the “Roi d’Ys” of Lalo. 
But these are French. And Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza dearly loves the music of his 
native Italy. In addition to “Don Carlos” 
he announces two more—welcome— 
Italian revivals for the approaching sea- 
son: the “Mefistofele’ of Boito and the 
“Andrea Chénier” of Giordano. The 
composition of the Metropolitan Com- 
pany will, as to the essentials, be what 
it has been for years. But we may hope 
for the return of that long-missed and 
well-liked artist, Lucrezia Bori, whose 
withdrawal from the operatic boards, 
after an operation on her throat, caused 
deep regret here. Mr. Bodanzky, Mr. 
Albert Wolff, Mr. Moranzoni, and Mr. 
Papi will, as last season, act as chief 
conductors of the Metropolitan. They 
may be counted on to do what can be 
done to lend spirit to what, in our lead- 
ing opera house, may prove a rather un- 
eventful season. 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 














BRENTANO BOOKS for AUTUMN 





RECOLLECTIONS OF THE REVOLUTION 


AND EMPIRE 


From the “Journal d’une Femme de Cinquante Ans”’ 


By the Marquise de la Tour du Pin 
Translated by Walter Geer 


A highly entertaining memoir of revolutionary France. 
Americans in its description of the Marquise’s visit to this country in 1794 and her 


acute and vivid observations on Colonial society and politics. 


photogravures. 


REPRESSED 
EMOTIONS 
By Dr. Isador H. Coriat 


All who deal in human contacts 
constantly contend with nervous 
illnesses due to repressed emotions. 
Dr. Coriat’s new book discusses 
from a psychoanalytic standpoint 
the treatment and control of 
emotions. Written for the layman 
in simple, clear cut English. $2.00 


CESARE BORCIA 
By Arthur Symons 


A new volume of plays contain- 
ing also “Iseult of Brittany” and 
“The Toy Cart,” two exquisite 
one-act dramas. Net $1.75 


THE CENTLE ART 
OF COLUMNINCG 
By Charles L. Edson 


with Prefaces by Don Marquis, 
Christopher Morley, F.P.A. 
and George H. Lorimer 

A study of the perfect colum- 

nist, his art and equipment, illus- 

trating the fundamental unde rlying 

principles of humorous writing, 

with numerous examples from lead- 


ing humorists. The prefaces alone make “ R. 


unique and charming book. 


TO WOMAN FROM MESLOM 
Transcribed By Mary McEvilly 


Miss McEvilly, the author of MESLOM’S 
MESSAGES, has received a new 


Meslom’s views on Woman. 


interest. 





NEW JUVENILES 





NCESS 
tn: jg “plea 


By Alexander Dumas rative 
forgotten years. 
numerous half-tones. 


POLAND AND THE 
MAJORITY RACES 
By Arthur L. Goodhart 

The author, the Counsel of the American 


Commission 
to inve stig: ate 


A quaint and unusual 
fairy tale with eight full- 
page color illustrations. 


THE HAPPY 
PRINCE AND 
OTHER 
STORIES 
By Oscar Wilde 

A new edition sumptu- 
ously illustrated in colors 
and black and white by 


Charles Robinson. 


Net $4.00 


ALADDIN AND 
HiS WONDER- 
FUL LAMP 


The familiar story freely 
and delightfully rendered 
in verse, with twelve ex- 
quisitely imaginative color 
plates and numerous black | 
and white illustrations by 
McKenzie. $6.50 








WOMEN AND 
THE NEW 
RACE 


By Margaret Sanger 


With Preface by 
Havelock Ellis 
A book of new, prac- 
tical, constructive ideas 
on the limitation of off- 
spring that are startling 
only because other writ- 
ers have lacked the vis- 
ion and the courage to 
set them forth. 


“Let this book be 
read by every man and 
woman who can read.” 

$2.00 








book giving 


form, 


NAPOLEON Ill 





It will particularly appeal to 


Profusely illustrated with 
$6.00 


ALCHEMY 


By Robert hillyer 


Author of 
“The Five Books of Youth” 

A single poem in symphonic 
form revealing a large philosophic 
vision. Profusely and beautifully 
illustrated in pen and ink by Miss 
Beatrice Stephens. $2.00 


ELWELL’S NEW 
AUCTION BRIDCE 
By Helen Derby Elwell 


An up-to-the-minute, succinct and 
authoritative book, by one of the 
greatest American authorities. Com- 
prehensive to the beginner, inval- 
uable to the expert. $2. 


A BUDDHIST 
CATECHISM 
By Subhadra Bhikshu 


This catechism is an outline of 
the doctrine of the Buddha Gotoma 
in the form of question and an- 
swer. It is compiled from the 
sacred writings of the Southern 
Buddhists for the use of all who 
would learn the essentials of this 
great faith. $1.50 


FIFTY YEARS OF 
LONDON SOCIETY 


Anonymous 


A fascinating volume by one of the leaders of 
London society, 
Inasmuch as Miss drama of life. 
McEvilly has received the endorsement of the 
Society for Psychical Research the universality of 
the theme of her new book will 


who regards society as the great 
As such the author reminisces 


about London society from 1870 to the present day, 

discoursing in a brilliant and chatty vein about the 

arouse great great and the near-great of the past half century. 
$1.5 





NEW FICTION 





The Romance of an Empire 


By Walter Geer 
an This vivid volume, 


ndt -mpire, 
NUTCRACKER the 


8vo. Cloth. 
THE POCKET CUIDE 
TO EUROPE 

By William Harmon Black 


> only up-to-date guide book now ob- 


By Arthur Ransome | tainable. 


a study of the second 
by one of the greatest authorities on 
Napoleonic Era, tells in dramatic nar- | \ 
the story of those never-to-be- r 
Profusely illustrated with 

5.00 


It not only tells a tourist every- | 
thing about the old Europe, but also presents 

detailed information about the new 
cipalities and states established as a result | 
of the treaty of Paris. 


THE MAN OF 
COLD 
By Rufino Blanco 


virile study of the 
political and social customs 
of Venezuela—during the 
epoch of Castro. $2.00 


CONVICT B 14 
By R. K. Weekes 


An absorbing picture of 
prison life intertwined with 
a mystery and a love story. 


appointed by President Wilson ; 

conditions in Poland, $1.20 
intimate pictures of life in Poland and dis- 
cusses the relations of the minority 
to the new Polish state. 


gives 
IN CLAY AND 
races IN B BRON ZE 
$3.00 | By Brinsley Macnamara 
| A novel of powe 2 and 
poetic beauty, suspiciously 
biographical in tone, depict- 
ing life in pts and 
| America. 
| HEARTS OF 
|WOMEN 
prin. | By Morley Roberts 


A moving story discuss- 


Two years and a | ing the treatment of women 
corps of experts have made the volume a | by men, law, and the 
treasury of information for every tourist. | church. Daring in plot and 


$3.00 presentation. 











Order From Your Own 
Bookseller or From 


BRENTANO’S 


Fifth Ave. and 27th St. 
New York City 
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Where English Is 
Spoken 


O a European the word “foreigner” 
primarily connotes a man speaking a 
different language, and living under dif- 
ferent political and social conditions. 
Geography has comparatively little to do 
with it; the man may live within a mile 
or two of ourselves, and with no notice- 
able physical barrier between. The idea 
is internal and psychological. To an 
American, on the other hand, the chief 
idea in the word “foreign” is wide sepa- 
ration in space. An American has to 
traverse 3,000 miles of the Atlantic to 
reach England, just as much as to reach 
France; and in spite of the ocean grey- 
hound and wireless telegraphy, this gap 
is a fact of paramount importance. To 
him, the foreigner in the first instance 
means a man who lives a long way off. 
Thus an American can speak and think 
of Englishmen as “foreigners” in a way 
that we find it impossible to do of 
Americans. If this theory is correct, the 
Canadian should be to an American 
much less of a foreigner than the Brit- 
isher; and I rather think that this is the 
case. 

‘An immediate effect of this difference 
of views is that the American is more 
apt to put on his company manners when 
he meets an Englishman, than vice versa. 
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We are prone to treat an American with 
the candor of a relative rather than with 
the formal courtesy of a stranger; and 
hence the fact that we are regarding 
him much more cordially than we do an 
Italian or a Spaniard is more or less dis- 
guised by the form of our salutation. We 
discriminate between our American 
cousins and “those foreign Johnnies,” 
and reserve our frills of ceremony for the 
latter. As a matter of fact, however, the 
American should understand that when 
an Englishman speaks much more openly 
and critically to him than he would to a 
native of the other European states, he is 
really paying him a compliment, which 
is not so left-handed as it might at first 
sight appear. 

This consideration is one that is, per- 
haps, not borne in mind as much as it 
should be in the various societies and 
organizations that have been formed for 
promoting a friendly feeling between the 
United States on the one hand, and Great 
Britain and her dominions on the other. 
Such a name as that of the English- 
Speaking Union is assumed at once to 
connote nothing but points of sympathy; 
but in reality the fact that the members 
of that union, though speaking the same 
language, do so through telephones thou- 
sands of miles long, involves almost as 
many points of friction as of harmony. 
The executives of such societies would 
manage their affairs all the more effec- 
tively if they realized this side of the 
matter. 

The English-Speaking Union, estab- 
lished about two years ago, and absorb- 
ing the smaller but sturdy and efficient 
Atlantic Union (founded by Sir Walter 
Besant in 1897), has so far had a career 
of great prosperity. In that compara- 
tively brief period it has enrolled 5,000 
members, and it is growing steadily from 
week to week in something like geometri- 
cal progression. The English branch of 
it, with the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour as 
president, Lord Reading as chairman, 
and the versatile and energetic Major 
Evelyn Wrench as secretary and editor, 
is so far much more numerous and has 
been probably more active than the 
American branch under Ex-President 
Taft, Major George Haven Putnam, Mr. 
Paul Cravath, and Mr. Edgar H. Wells; 
but this is doubtless due merely to the 
fact that the movement originated in 
England. We are all looking forward to 
a time when the American branch will 
correspond much more closely to the rela- 
tive wealth and size and influence of the 
United States. 

The activities of the Union have been 
multifarious. Its birthday (July 4, 
1918) was marked by the first public 
celebration in England of Independence 
Day, a crowded and enthusiastic meeting 
in Central Hall (Westminster) greeting 
the admirable speeches of Mr. Winston 
Churchill and others with an extraordi- 


nary and hopeful blending of British and 
American cheers, and the waving of Brit- 
ish and American flags. Since then the 
British branch of the union has cele. 
brated the birthdays of Washington and 
Lincoln; has held memorial services for 
President Roosevelt, and for the Ameri- 
can officers and men who fell in the war; 
has not forgotten to pay its tribute on 
Decoration Day to the American graveg 
in England; and has given luncheons or 
dinners in honor of distinguished Ameri- 
can individuals, like Admiral Sims, or 
to groups of influential American visi- 
tors, such as editors, clergymen, and offi- 
cials of the American Y. M. C. A. It hag 
taken an active share in providing hos- 
pitality for American soldiers and stu- 
dents; in linking up American and Eng- 
lish schools by correspondence; and in 
furthering the friendly interest between 
homonymous towns and cities in the two 
countries. 


Among the permanent and perennial 
features of the English-Speaking Union 
are its monthly magazine and its club 
rooms. The Landmark, taking its name 
from a reference in the London Times, 
aims at literary excellence as well as at 
the promotion of an entente cordiale; 
and the fact that several of its articles 
have been reprinted in the Living Age 
(which, according to its own motto, 
“brings the world to America”) may, 
perhaps, be taken as sufficient evidence 
that the new paper has won its spurs in 
this field. 

The headquarters of the E.-S. U., in 
Trafalgar Square, offer the usual com- 
forts of a good club to all visitors from 
the United States or the British Domin- 
ions, and (though opened only a few 
months ago) have already become such 
a rallying point of transoceanic travelers 
as to tax to the utmost the largely volun- 
teer service by which they are carried 
on. No fewer than 4,000 visitors were 
registered here in the summer of 1920. 
The fascinating outlook on the lively 
traffic of Trafalgar Square must make 
visitors feel that they are really at the 
hub—if not, like Boston, of the solar 
system—at least of the British Common- 
wealth. 

The English-Speaking Union is only 
one of several British institutions having 
more or less the same object in view; 
and it would be invidious to refer to its 
activities without mentioning also the 
Anglo-American Society, the American 
Club, the English Mayflower Club, and 
the Pilgrims Club. The members of all 
these Soviets of Friendship, while realiz- 
ing the desirability of every form of 
amicable expression between kinsmen, do 
not forget that their existence will 
hardly be justified if all they effect is a 
little stir in the placid pond of sentimen- 
tality. Deeds speak louder than words. 

JAMES F. MUIRHEAD 

London 








